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Lessons  From  a  Decade  of  Poultry  Keeping* 

By  Dr.  ,T.\s.  B.  Paige,  Amherst,  Mass. 


FEW  people  fully  realize  the  importance  of  poultry 
culture  as  a  factor  of  our  American  agricultural 
system.  The  ordinary  barnyard  fowl  is  too  often 
regarded  as  a  necessary  nuisance  on  the  general  New 
England  farm,  rather  than  a  source  of  lanre  income  and 
profit,  as  well  as  of  maintenance  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family. 

I  well  remember  the  little  flock  of  hens  kept  on  the 
farm  of  my  boyhood  days.  In  summer  they  were  ex- 
pected to  care  for  themselves;  in  winter,  provided  with  a 
roosting  place  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  barn  cellar, 
over  the  hog  pen.  fed  a  meager  allowance  of  shelled  corn 
each  day.  they  were  expected  to  provide  sufficient  eggs 
for  the  family.  They  were  objects  of  contempt,  despised 
and  disliked  by  every  member  of  the  family,  to  be  ruth- 
lessly driven  from  the  barn  if  they  dared  to  venture 
therein  in  pursuit  of  a  toothsome  cricket  or  grasshopper 
at  haying  time,  or  to  >>e  stoned  by  all  and  chased  by  the 
dog  if  perchance  they  happened  to  trespass  on  the  gar- 
den; and  killed  for  the  table  if  company  came  unex- 
pectedly when  other  meat  was  not  in  the  house.  Poorly 
housed,  underfed,  despised  and  disliked  by  all,  they 
were  expected,  nevertheless,  to  contribute  their  ponion 
to  the  income  from  the  farm. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  my  early  recollections  of  the  poultry 
kept  upon  my  father's  farm.  From  a  more  intimate 
and  friendly  association  with  fowls  in  recent  years  I  have 
come  to  regard  them  in  an  entirely  different  light,  anil 
to  consider  them  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  domestic 
animals  that  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  of  the  present 
day  to  keep.  Kept  in  small  nmnliers  on  the  average 
New  England  farm  they  require  but  a  small  expenditure 
for  their  maintenance  and  care.  Much  of  their  living  in 
summer  time  can  lx'  obtained  from  the  fields  over  which 
they  roam.  During  winter,  provided  with  suitable 
housing  to  protect  them  from  cold  and  dampness,  they 
are  able  to  utilize  as  food  much  that  would  he  of  little 
use  to  other  kinds  of  farm  animals,  and  return  in  pro- 
duct a  larger  income  for  their  care  and  food  than  other 
farm  stock  usually  does. 

The  magnitude  of  the  poultry  industry  as  a  national 
enterprise  is  astonishing.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
I  believe  it  will  pay  us  to  briefly  consider  some  of  the 
figures.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  later  sta- 
tistics for  the  whole  country  than  those  contained  in  the 
twelfth  census.  These  have  been  collated  by  George  F. 
Thompson,  and  published  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  t'nited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  consideration 
of  these  figures  it  is  to  In?  remembered  that  they  apply  to 
the  poultry  kept  upon  farms,  and  in  no  way  relate  to 
that  part  of  the  industry  represented  by  the  interests  ot 
suburban  poultry  keejiers.  which  constitutes  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  total  income  derived  from  this 
branch  of  our  agriculture. 

In  1900  there  were  in  the  United  Stales  5,739,657  farms 
on  which  poultry  were  kept.  The  total  poultry  popula- 
tion on  these  farm-,  including  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese, 
numbered  no  less  than  2o0,6«l  .-">!»:>  individuals,  thus 
allowing  an  average  of  42  birds  to  each  farm.  The  value 
of  these  birds  amounted  to  $85,794,996.  The  value  of 
their  product  in  poultry  was  $136,891,  S77;  in  eggs, 
1144,286,370;  plus  the  value  of  the  fowls  themselves, 
$85,794,996,  making  a  grand  total  of  $366,973,243. 

The  leading  state  in  the  industry  for  the  year  covered 
by  the  census  w  a-  Illinois,  with  a  poultry  and  egg  pro- 
duct rained  at  $20,2.50/(00;  Iowa  came  second,  $19,508,- 
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o2ti;  Missouri  third,  $17,340,023 ;  Pennsylvania  fourth, 
$16,231,968;  Indiana  fifth,  $15,614,937; 

Our  own  Massachusetts,  intermediate  in  the  list, 
although  not  to  be  considered  an  agricultural  stale  when 
compared  with  some  of  those  of  the  west,  nevertheless 
makes  a  creditable  showing,  with  a  poultry  product 
valued  at  $l,407.tiSl  and  an  egg  product  at  $2,571,341, 
making  a  total  of  $3,979,022.  To  this  amount  should 
!«•  added  the  value  of  the  fowls,  which  are  a  permanent 
part  of  our  live  stock  population. 

According!  o  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  published  in  Public  Document,  No. 
19,  entitled,  "Aggregates  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  etc., 
for  1907,"  there  were  assessed  in  Massachusetts,  in  1907, 
911,557  fowls,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $42S,  1S2.  In 
comparison  with  the  returns  for  1905* this  gives  an  in- 
crease of  192,249  birds,  with  an  assessed  value  of  $!».">, 275. 
When  we  add  the  assessed  value  of  the  poultry  returned 
by  the  assessors  on  May  1,  1907,  to  the  income  from 
poultry  and  eggs,  it  gives  a  grand  total  of  $4,407,204. 
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Large  as  these  figures  are,  they  still  fail  to  do  justice 
to  the  poultry  industry  of  the  state.  It  is  the  custom,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  for  assessors  not  to  include  in  their 
returns  of  taxable  property  fowls  the  number  of  which 
does  not  exceed  30.  If  this  is  the  general  practice,  it  is 
at  once  apparent  that  we  have  in  this  state  a  consider- 
able poultry  population  of  which  no  return  is  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  does  not  con- 
sequently appear  in  the  tabulated  statement  made  up  in 
his  office  from  the  returns  of  the  assessors.  What  the 
number  so  kept  amounts  to  it  is  even  difficult  to  estimated 
It  is  certainly  sufficient  to  swell  the  total  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  as  we  all  know  that  many  small  flocks  of 
birds  numbering  less  than  30  are  kept  by  our  suburban 
residents.  In  fact,  many  of  the  best  flocks  of  pure  breds 
are  kept  on  village  lots  rather  than  on  poultry  farms. 

Even  though  we  do  not  take  into  account  these  small 
suburban  flocks,   but  take  the  figures  as  they  are, 


$4,407,204  representing  the  value  of  our  poultry  indus- 
try annually,  it  is  conclusive  that  it  constitutes  a  factor 
of  importance  of  our  state  agricultural  system.  It  is 
apparent  that  we  have  by  no  means  reached  the  limit  of 
possibilities  in  this  business. 

While  definite  figures  are  not  at  hand  to  show  what 
the  increase  in  this  industry  as  a  national  enterprise  has 
been  in  the  last  decade,  it  is  certainly  safe  to  conclude 
that  it  has  been  considerable.  Evidence  justifying  this 
conclusion  is  furnished  by  the  increased  demand  for 
poultry  products,  the  increased  sales  of  the  products  of 
manufacturers  of  poultry  appliances,  such  as  incubators 
and  brooders,  and  the  multiplication  of  poultry  publica- 
tions. As  further  evidence  of  this  increase,  I  quote  from 
the  report  of  Secretary  Wilson,  of  1905,  in  which  he 
says:  "The  farmer's  hen  is  becoming  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  his  cow.  The  annual  production  of  eggs  is 
now  a  score  of  billions,  and,  after  supplying  the  needs 
of  factories,  tanneries,  bakeries  and  other  trades,  they 
are  becoming  a  substitute  for  high  priced  meats,  besides 
entering  more  generally  into  the  every  day  food  of  the 
people.  Poultry  products  have  now  climbed  to  a  place 
of  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars;  and  so  the  farmer's 
hen  competes  with  wheat  for  precedence."  In  the  Year 
Book  for  1907,  Secretary  Wilson  says:  "The  poultry 
products  are  worth  more  than  wheat,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  the  hay." 

Another  thing  very  suggestive  of  the  increased  interest 
that  is  being  taken  in  this  branch  of  our  agriculture 
throughout  the  entire  country,  is  the  greater  number  of 
publications  relative  to  it  that  are  appearing,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  ten  years  ago.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  poultry  journals,  but  more  especially  to 
government  and  experiment  station  bulletins. 

From  January  1st  to  October  1st  of  the  present  year 
there  have  come  to  my  address  no  less  than  16  publica- 
tions, comprising  604  pages  of  printed  matter  and  illus- 
trations. These  have  come  from  11  different  states,  with 
Maine  on  the  east  and  t  Iregon  on  the  west,  and  have  dis- 
cussed every  phase  of  the  poultry  problem,  from  setting 
hens  to  the  construction  of  ''Jumbo''  incubators. 

The  conditions  in  Massachusetts  are  not  less  favorable 
for  poultry  culture  than  are  found  to  exist  throughout 
the  Unioii.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fowls  reported  by  the 
assessors  in  the  last  three  years  of  195,249,  with  an 
assessed  value  of  $95. 275.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
things  that  points  to  additional  interest  in  poultry  keep- 
ing in  this  stale. 

The  suburban  residents  are  engaging  more  and  more 
in  the  industry  each  year;  new  poultry  plants  of  larger 
capacity  are  being  built;  the  demand  for  poultry  and 
eggs  is  constantly  increasing.  In  spite  of  the  great 
development  along  the  various  lines  of  the  industry,  we 
are  still  unable  to  supply  the  demands  of  local  trade, 
and  each  year  finds  us  importing  from  outside  sources 
from  four  to  five  times  the  product  of  our  own  poult  ry 
plauts.  Certainly  the  limit  of  profitable  production  has 
not  been  reached.  There  are  in  many  localities  large 
areas  of  comparatively  unproductive  land  that  are  ideal 
for  poultry  raising.  Lands  that  now  yield  meager 
returns  to  their  owners  could  easily  be  made  U>  return  a 
handsome  profit  through  poultry  culture.  Many  of  these 
tracts  are  favorably  situated  to  allow  of  easy  marketing 
of  products  at  the  least  expense. 

The  New  England  poultry  keeper  cannot  compete 
with  the  western  producer  on  account  of  low  freight 
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rates  and  less  cost  of  feed  in  the  west ;  but  this  should 
not  deter  him  from  engaging  in  the  business  when  his 
land  is  adapted  to  less  profitable  use.  In  a  measure 
there  is  no  competition  between  the  two,  for  the  demand 
for  an  eastern  product  of  superior  quality  has  created  a 
market  for  itself  that  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  western 
product. 

The  present  price  of  the  different  grades  of  eggs  in  the 
Boston  market,  as  quoted  in  a  recent  number  of  our 
most  reliable  poultry  publication,  Fakm-Pooltey,  bears 
out  this  statement : 

Cents 

Fancy  hennery,  '  40@41 

Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  extras,  @35 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  common,  good,  22@24 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Northern  Ohio,  selected,  24@26 
Other  choice  western,  23@25 
Western  common  to  good,  20@22 
Western  dirties,  I4@17 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  poultry  shows  a  similar 
difference  in  favor  of  the  eastern  product. 

In  our  local  market  strictly  fresh  eggs  are  selling  at  50 
and  5-5  cents  per  dozen.  Never  before  in  eleven  years 
has  the  price  been  over  45  cents,  and  even  at  present 
prices  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

A  study  of  the  range  of  prices  of  eggs  in  Massachusetts, 
in  comparison  with  some  other  states,  lends  support  to 
my  statement  that  our  poultry  keepers  have  little  to  fear 
from  western  competition.  Mr.  Thompson  gives  the 
figures  for  production  for  thirty  years  in  decades  from 
1870,  and  the  average  price  in  1899,  in  his  paper  already 
quoted  from.  These  figures  show  that  for  these  years 
Massachusetts  stands  fifth  in  the  list  of  all  the  states 
and  territories  in  which  high  prices  have  ruled  for  eggs. 
Average  Price  per  Dozen. 

Cents. 

In  Nevada,  20.8 
In  Montana,  20.6 
In  Rhode  Island,  20.4 
In  Arizona,  20.0 
In  Massachusetts,  19.9 

A  comparison  of  these  high  with  some  of  the  low 
figures  magnifies  these  prices. 

•  Average  Price  per  Dozen. 

Cents. 

In  Texas,  7.7 
In  Arkansas  \  g  q 

In  Indian  Territory  J 
In  Oklahoma,  9.3 
In  Alabama,  9. 7 

In  Kentucky  \  g  g 

In  Mississippi  J 

In  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Ohio,  the  states  of 
largest  egg  production,  the  price  varies  from  10  to  11.1 
cents ;  the  average  for  all  the  states  and  territories  is  11.1 
cents. 

In  the  thirty  years  mentioned  the  production  of  eggs 
in  nearly  all  the  states  has  doubled,  and  in  many  of  the 
large  producing  ones  trebled  and  even  quadrupled;  the 
price  has  almost  without  exception  advanced  from  year 
to  year. 

According  to  Bulletin  No.  99,  of  the  Arkansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  cost  of  feed  to  produce  a  dozen  of  eggs 
with  four  varieties  of  fowls  is  as  follows: 

CeDts. 

Plymouth  Rock,  7.02 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte,  6.85 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn,  6.51 
Buff  Orpington,  6.90 

Average,  6.82 

In  computing  the  cost  of  feed  to  produce  a  dozen  of 
eggs,  the  corn  was  reckoned  at  50  cents  per  bushel, 
wheat  at  80  cents,  shorts  at  §1.10  per  hundredweight, 
bran  at  $1,  linseed  meal  at  $2.60,  blood  meal  at  $5.50, 
and  beef  scrap  at  $3  per  hundredweight.  These  figures 
were  obtained  from  four  small  flocks  of  fowls,  aggre- 
gating 31  birds. 

A  comparison  of  the  record  for  the  year  1907  of  my 
own  flock  of  27  White  Wyandottes  shows  that  while  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  produce  as  cheaply  in  Massachu- 
setts as  they  do  at  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station,  we 
can  nevertheless  get  a  sufficient  profit  to  make  the 
undertaking,  under  our  conditions,  a  paying  one. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  produced  by  the  27  Wyan- 
dottes was  286%  dozen.  The  total  receipts  from  the 
flock  amounted  to  $85.45  ;  cost  of  feed,  850.02;  net  profit 
from  eggs,  $25.23;  per  cent  of  profit,  50. 

Leaving  out  of  the  amount  the  item  of  labor  and  poul- 
try, I  find  that  it  costs  for  feed  alone,  all  of  which  was 
purchased,  18  cents  to  produce  a  dozen  of  eggs,  with  a 


flock  in  which  the  average  egg  product  amounted  to 
127%  eggs  per  hen.  The  selling  price  averaged  for  the 
year  30  cents  per  dozen,  giving  a  profit  of  &i%  per  cent 
to  cover  items  of  labor,  etc.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  can, 
with  a  flock  of  500  to  1,000  birds,  derive  as  large  a  per 
cent  of  profit. 

The  total  net  profit  derived  from  poultry  and  eggs  from 
the  Hock  of  2<  birds  amounted  to  $35.23.  A  large  part 
of  the  fowls  were  sold  for  the  family  table,  at  50  cents 
each.  None  were  sold  for  more  than  $1.50  each.  The 
cost  of  feed  for  egg  production  for  each  bird  amounted 
to  $1.86  per  year. 

Bulletin  No.  122  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station,  giving  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
covering  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  states  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  eggs  produced  on  a  narrow  nutritive  ration 
has  been  12.6  cents  per  dozen ;  on  a  wide  nutritive  ration, 
9.96  cents.  The  annual  feed  cost  per  lien  on  the  narrow 
ration  amounted  to  $1.16;  on  the  wide  ration,  98  cents. 

A  comparison  of  the  experiment  station  figures  with 
my  own  shows  a  wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  feeding 
fowls  and  producing  eggs  in  the  same  locality.  This  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  lower 
price  at  which  feed  has  been  bought  in  large  quantities 
by  the  station,  and  by  the  much  lower  jirices  that  pre- 
vailed for  grain  previous  to  1907. 

Taking  even  the  higher  figures  that  apply  to  my  own 
flock,  they  certainly  show  that  poultry  keeping  in  Mass- 
achusetts may  be  expected  to  return  as  large  an  income 
for  the  expenditure  and  labor,  and  a  net  profit  equal  to 
that  to  be  derived  from  any  of  the  lines  of  farm  opera- 
tions carried  out  on  the  general  New  England  farm. 

Whether  considered  as  a  nat  ional  or  state  enterprise  for 
the  past  decade,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  limit 
of  profitable  poultry  and  egg  production  has  not  been 
reached,  and  that  it  offers  at  the  present  time,  all  things 
considered,  as  fruitful  a  field  for  labor  and  capital  as  any 
of  the  usual  lines  of  agriculture  that  are  open  to  the 
average  farmer. 

From  a  decade's  experience  in  poultry  keeping  in  a 
small  way  on  a  village  lot,  engaging  at  different  times  to 
a  limited  extent  in  various  branches  of  the  business, 
such  as  use  of  different  kinds  of  incubators  and  brood- 
ers in  comparison  with  the  natural  methods  of  hatching 
and  rearing,  feeding,  mating,  buying,  selling,  advertis- 
ing, fitting,  showing,  caponizing  and  studying  diseases, 
etc.,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  three  principal 
factors  that  should  enter  into  a  further  discussion  of  this 
poultry  keeping  proposition.  They  are:  The  man,  the 
fowl,  and  the  methods.  A  fourth  factor  would  be  cap- 
ital, if  we  were  to  discuss  the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  being  engaged  in  as  a  sole  occupation.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the 
subject. 

The  first  of  these  factors,  it  seems  to  me,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  success  or  failure  of  any 
enterprise  must  to  a  great  extent  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  person  engaging  in  it.  The  abandoned  and 
dilapidated  poultry  houses  too  commonly  seen  in  many 
sections  of  our  state  testify  to  the  fact  that  far  too  often 
there  are  those  who  take  up  poultry  keeping  as  an  occu- 
pation without  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  Suc- 
re.-, in  it.  They  are  evidently  in  many  respects  better 
fitted  to  follow  the  directions  their  houses  advertise  —  to 
use  only  the  genuine,  that  bears  the  name  of  "Fletcher" — 
than  to  engage  in  the  occupation  for  which  the  houses 
were  built.  A  poultryrnan  who  compels  his  birds  to  take 
in  a  blazing  sign  of  "  Wilson's,  that's  all!  "  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a  year,  ought  not  to 
complain  if  they  occasionally  take  a  "day  off." 

To  succeed  in  poultry  keeping,  a  person  must  be 
adapted  to  the  business,  first  of  all,  by  having  a  natural 
liking  for  the  fowls  themselves.  The  farmer  who  can- 
not tolerate  the  sight  of  a  hen,  and  improves  every 
opportunity  to  shy  a  stone  at  her,  or  to  dog  her  from  the 
barn  or  garden,  can  hardly  expect  to  receive  a  bountiful 
supply  of  eggs  for  his  favors. 

Fowls,  to  do  their  best,  must  be  well  cared  for  and 
kindly  treated,  the  same  as  other  domestic  animals.  The 
careful  poultryrnan  should  no  more  think  of  frightening 
his  fowls  than  the  successful  dairyman  would  of  exer- 
cising his  milch  cow  with  the  milking  stool.  Egg  pro- 
duction is  a  function  of  the  hen  that  is  as  much  under 
the  control  of  the  nervous  system  as  is  milk  secretion  in 
the  cow  or  speed  in  the  horse.  To  get  the  best  results  in 
either  case  the  controlling  mechanism  must  be  kept  in  a 
perfect  state  of  equilibrium.  We  observe  the  effects  of 
disturbing  influences  in  upsetting  egg  production  in  show 


birds.  The  pullet,  in  the  pink  of  condition,  that  has 
just  commenced  laying,  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  show 
room  for  a  few  days,  stops  laying  for  a  month  or  more, 
and  frequently,  when  shown  in  the  fall  shows,  molts. 
The  same  effects  frequently  follow  changing  a  bird  from 
one  pen  to  another.  Birds  accustomed  to  a  certain  indi- 
vidual are  often  frightened  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
or  by  an  unusual  garment  on  a  regular  attendant.  These 
disturbing  influences  interfere  with  and  upset  egg  pro- 
duction. The  rule  should  be, — keep  the  fowls  in  a  quiet 
and  contented  condition. 

The  lazy  man  has  no  place  in  the  poultry  fraternity. 
"Everlastingly  at  it"  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  hen 
business.  There  is  always  something  doing  about  a 
poultry  plant  that  cannot  be  postponed  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  harm  resulting.  The  birds  are  always  on 
hand,  even  if  the  man  is  behind  time.  To  anticipate 
their  wants  is  more  profitable  than  to  let  them  make 
them  known  to  you,  » 

The  incubator,  brooder,  sitting  hen,  and  the  hen  v  illi 
her  clucks,  feed  supply,  feeding,  watering,  clean  drop- 
pings boards  and  litter,  fresh  sand,  clean  houses  and 
yards,  and  above  all,  vermin,  are  some  of  the  things 
that  demand  the  time  of  the  poultry  keeper.  Each  item 
of  the  list  is  of  so  much  importance  that  a  neglect  of  one 
may  mean  failure  in  the  end. 

The  man  who  has  neither  time  nor  disposition  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  his  birds  at  the  proper  time  had 
better  give  up  the  poultry  business  and  go  to  keeping 
bees,  which  are  capable  of  looking  out  for  themselves. 
A  man  is  inconsistent  when  he  sets  an  example  of  indo- 
lence, and  expects  his  hens  to  be  industrious.  The 
chickens  will  not  pick  up  worms  faster  than  they  are 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  one  with  the  spade. 

Our  dilapidated  and  deserted  poultry  houses,  which 
far  too  often  extol  the  imaginary  virtues  of  medical 
nostrums,  advertise  in  larger  letters  the  indolence  of 
their  owners,  and  the  miserable  failure  of  an  attempt  at 
poultry  keeping.  The  thoughtful  and  industrious  poul- 
tryrnan should  be  quick  to  adopt  an  efficient  labor  saving 
device  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  care  of  the  flock,  but 
never  under  any  condition  allow  a  thing  to  remain 
undone  that  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  his  birds. 

As  I  view  in  retrospect  my  decade's  experience,  I  am 
taught  that  persistency  is  a  necessary  quality  of  the  suc- 
cessful poultryrnan. 

The  multifarious  things  to  be  done  about  a  poultry 
plant,  that  are  a  source  of  pleasure  and  recreation  to  the 
novice,  soon  become  arduous  toil,  as  the  newness  of  the 
undertaking  wears  away.  Success  in  the  end,  as  at  the 
beginning,  depends  upon  these  things  being  done; 
neglect  spells  failure. 

The  showman  who  takes  delight  in  preparing  his  birds 
for  the  show  room,  when  a  novice,  after  a  time  secures 
the  services  of  the  good  -wife  to  assist  in  washing  and 
drying  the  birds  previous  to  placing  them  on  exhibition, 
and  after  a  longer  time  neglects  the  preparation  alto- 
gether. 

As  I  look  back  over  ten  years'  experience  in  local 
shows  and  associations,  and  recall  to  mind  those  who 
contributed  to  the  exhibits,  I  find  that  many  of  the  most 
prominent  exhibitors  of  ten  years  ago  are  now  out  of  1 
business,  and  that  the  amateur  of  a  decade  ago  is  today 
the  winner.  The  reason  is  only  in  part  of  course  due  to 
lack  of  that  quality  of  persistence  which  is  as  essential 
to  success  in  any  undertaking  as  in  the  poultry  business. 

Neglect  leads  to  failure  through  gradual  deterioration 
and  diminution  of  the  flock.  The  development  of  un- 
sanitary conditions  about  the  buildings  and  yards  opens 
the  way  for  the  development  of  diseases  and  disorders 
that  are  fraught  with  disaster.  Filth  accumulates,  ver- 
min multiplies,  and  disease  devastates  the  flock.  These 
results  are  to  be  averted  by  constant  and  persistent 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  poultryrnan. 

In  addition  to  having  the  qualities  of  industriousness 
and  persistence,  a  man  must  be  observing,  careful  and 
systematic  to  succeed  with  poultry. 

One  in  whom  the  power  of  observation  is  not  prominent . 
allows  many  things  to  pass  unnoticed  that  should  direct 
his  attention  to  faults  or  conditions  that  ought  at  once  to 
be  remedied,  and  which,  if  taken  in  time,  could  be 
easily  corrected,  but  allowed  to  develop  prove  a  menace 
to  the  business,  and  finally  lead  to  serious  results. 

An  exhibitor  fails  to  secure  the  coveted  first  prize  on 
his  pen  because  he  overlooked  the  little  stall  beneath  the 
scale  on  the  shank  of  an  otherwise  faultless  specimen. 
The  unobserved  first  case  of  roup  brought  into  the  flock 
starts  a  disease  that  is  the  bane  of  the  poultryrnan,  and 
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is  with  the  greatest  difficult? esradftated.  The  careless, 
onobeerving  feeder  sluts  the  chicks  in  the  hrexxler, 
bringing  sickness  and  death  as  a  result.  The  i>erson 
who  lacks  in  being  systematic  forgets  to  note  the  tem- 
perature in  tlie  incuhator  or  hnxxler,  and  finds  later  to 
Ins  sorrow  that  his  eggs  nave  Ix-on  cooked  or  frozen,  or 
that  the  chicks  have  passed  into  the  great  beyond  as 
roasters,  or  fallen  into  a  stupor  of  hibernation,  never  to 
awaken. 

Essential  as  all  of  these  characteristics  are  to  the 
onlinary  poultryman.  they  are  more  necessary  to  the 
breeder  of  pare  bred  stock.  An  immediate  recognition 
of  a  defect  of  breeding  may  enable  one  to  easily  over- 
come it:  hut  once  tirmly  fixed  as  a  type  of  the  strain, 
its  eradication  may  require  the  work  of  years.  The 
careful  breeder  notes  the  desirable  qualities  as  well  as 
the  defects  of  his  matiu-jrs.  and  is  quick  to  ol>serve  the 
results  in  the  progeny.  A  little  thing  like  the  use  of  a 
Wyandotte  male  with  a  slight  bifurcation  of  the  point  of 
tin?  comb,  in  a  breeding  pen,  in  every  other  respect  a 
desirable  specimen,  may  result  in  the  introduction  of  a 
defect  that  in  the  future  will  cause  many  a  bird  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  marketman  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  sold  from  the  show  nx>m  at  a  fancy  price. 
Close  observation,  care  and  system  point  the  way  to 
success  in  [xmltry  culture. 

Another  qualification  of  the  successful  poultry  keeper 
is  business  ability. 

My  observation*  during  the  past  ten  years  convince 
me  that  many  men  fail  to  succeed  in  the  business  owing 
to  a  lack  of  sutticient  business  ability  to  enable  them  to 
buy  and  sell  to  the  lest  advantage.  They  may  have  the 
other  qualities  necessary,  but  not  leing  proficient  in  this 
respect,  they  fail.  Advantageous  buying  means  lessened 
cost  of  production,  (icxxl  selling  means  an  increased 
income  that  may  make  the  difference  between  a  loss  and 
a  profit. 

A  first  class  product,  marked  in  an  attractive  form, 
will  command  a  top  price;  consequently,  good  selling 
as  frequently  depends  upon  the  honesty  of  the  seller  as 
upon  his  ability  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain.  With  no 
other  farm  product  is  this  more  true  than  of  eggs  and 
poultry.  Strictly  fresh  eggs,  with  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  poultrynian  behind  them,  are  never  a  drug  on 
the  market  in  Massachusetts. 

I  know  of  a  young  man  in  this  state  who  five  years 
ago  started  a  l.oOO-hen  poultry  plant  for  the  production 
of  eggs.  He  had  formerly  leen  engaged  as  head  sales- 
man in  a  city  store,  so  had  a  general  knowledge  of 
business  methods,  but  was  without  experience  in  poultry 
culture  or  farm  practice.  The  eggs  from  the  plant  are 
w  holesaled  to  the  markets  in  a  city  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  and  without  exception  bring  from  two  to  five 
cents  more  per  dozen  than  other  strictly  fresh  local  eggs, 
because  all  are  sorted,  cleaned,  and  marketed  in  an 
attractive  package.  Every  egg  sold  from  the  place  is  an 
advertisement  of  it,  as  each  l>ears  the  name  of  the  owner 
in  indelible  ink,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  quality  and 
freshness. 

The  man  who  pays  a  fancy  price  for  a  sitting  of  eggs 
from  a  winning  pen  of  Boston  or  X6w  York  White 
Wyandottes,  and  gets  half  Brown  Leghorn  chicks  in 
the  hatch,  has  no  words  of  praise  for  the  party  who  sold 
the  eggs. 

Another  requisite  for  success,  where  a  specialty  is 
made  of  producing  pure  bred  stock,  is  the  liberal  and 
judicious  use  of  printers'  ink  and  the  show  rooms  for 
advertising. 

One  may  sit  in  his  hen  house  for  days,  admiring  the 
beauties  of  his  birds,  without  the  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity knowing  of  the  existence  of  the  flock.  Contact 
of  breeders  in  the  shows  stimulates  competition,  creates 
enthusiasm,  leads  to  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  sale 
of  stock  and  eggs.  The  winning  of  a  blue  ribbon  in  one 
of  the  large  shows  gives  the  exhibitor  a  temporary  busi- 
ness acquaintance  with  every  breeder  of  the  same  variety 
in  the  country.  To  maintain  this  acquaintance,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  be 
kept  constantly  before  the  poultry  people. 

There  comes  to  niy  mind  the  case  of  a  small  breeder 
who  very  unexpectedly  captured  first  prize  in  one  of  the 
large  shows,  on  a  jx-n  of  birds  which,  at  the  time,  were 
Coming  into  great  popularity.  From  the  start  thus  ob- 
tained, by  judicious  advertising  and  exhibitions  he  built 
up  a  large;  and  lucrative  trade  and  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion among  breeders  that  continued  for  several  years; 
but  today  I  cannot  even  recall  his  name,  it  having  dis- 
appeared from  the  poultry  papers  some  two  or  three 
years  ago. 


With  reliable  stock  for  sale  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
warrant  the  expenditure,  the  poultryman  fails  of  his 
goal  who  does  not  advertise.  When  an  expenditure  of 
$5  in  advertising  sells  *.">oo  worth  of  stock,  as  it  did  in 
one  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
breeder  u'ho  has  first  quality  stock  to  dispose  of  can 
make  no  In  ner  investment  in  the  interests  of  his  busi- 
ness than  to  keep  his  name  before  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  press.  To  accomplish  the  desired  results, 
a  careful  selection  of  the  medium  must  lie  made,  and  an 
attractive  and  catchy  form  of  advertising  adopted. 

Having  a  person  possessing  the  necessary  qualities  to 
Warrant  his  engaging  in  poultry  keeping,  the  next  im- 
portant matter  for  consideration  is:  What  variety  of 
fowls  shall  1x3  selected?  The  answer  to  the  question 
depends  upon  the  object  in  view.  There  is  with  chick- 
ens, as  with  cattle  and  horses,  no  satisfactory  dual  pur- 
pose breed.  The  American  breeds,  of  w  hich  the  Wyan- 
dottes. "'Rocks,"  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  good  ex- 
amples, are  perhaps  more  general  purpose  among  the 
fowls  than  ate  any  particular  breeds  among  horses  and 
cattle.  For  social  purposes  careful  selection  of  the 
breed  for  that  particular  purpose  is  necessary.  The 
sjecialist.  in  capons,  broilers,  or  roasters  depends  upon 
the  strictly  meat  tyjes.  either  pure  or  as  crosses.  The 
production  of  eggs  alone  calls  for  the  use  of  the  med- 
iterranean, non-sitting  varieties.  The  show  room  and 
fancy  trade  profit  alike  from  all  varieties  of  pure  breeds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  careful  observation  has 
taught  during  the  last  decade  relative  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  some  of  the  so-called  laying  breeds  with 
the  more  general  pur  pose  types  of  American  origin,  as 
egg  producers!  Bulletin  No;  99J  of  the  Arkansas  Ex- 
periment Station,  already  quoted  from,  gives  the  aver- 
age annual  product  of  four  small  |iens,  of  as  many  vari- 
eties, as  follows: 

Annual  Average,  Eggs  pfr  Hen-. 
Plymouth  Rocks,  141.10 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  101.16 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  109.45 
Buff  Orpingtons,  108.12 

My  own  limited  experience  With  White  Wyandottes 
in  comparison  w  ith  S.  ('.  lilack  Minorcas,  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions,  gave  similar  results,  slightly  in 
favor  of  the  Minorcas,  the  Wyandottes  averaging  144 
eggs  per  year;  the  Minorcas  loO. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  former  as  a 
table  fowl  over  that  of  the  latter,  and  having  quarters 
for  only  one  breed,  I  have  discarded  the  Minorcas  and 
retained  the  Wyandottes.  For  egg  production  alone  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  Minorcas  a  valuable  breed. 
The  eggs,  although  chalky  white,  are  large  and  satisfac- 
tory for  a  local  trade.  The  birds  are  hardy,  but  on 
account  of  their  large  combs  must  be  provided  with 
warm  winter  quarters  to  protect  them  from  frost. 

The  "breed  for  the  fancier  must  In-  determined  largely 
by  the  breeder's  personal  tastes,  and  the  demand  for  the 
particular  breed. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  most  profit- 
able breed  I  have  ever  kept  was  the  Red  Pyle  Game 
Bantams.  A  familiar  remark  of  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  exhibition  Came  is:  "  What  is  that  chicken 
good  for?  I  wouldn't  give  five  tents  for  it."  As  fowls 
for  the  table,  or  as  layers,  the  remark  is  a  fitting  one; 
but  for  the  show  room  and  sale  they  are  fully  as  profit- 
able as  the  larger  breed's.  From  a  trio  of  the  variety  I 
let  out  to  a  fanner's  boy  one  season,  for  which  I  paid 
him  $5  for  their  keep  and  care  and  the  five  or  six  chicks 
that  he  raised,  I  received  more  income,  from  show  win- 
nings and  sales,  than  from  five  times  the  number  of 
White  Wyandottes  that  were  raised  on  the  home  place, 
and  were  also  exhibited  and  sold  at  pure  bred  pric  es. 
The  same  is  practically  true  of  any  of  the  Odd  breeds  of 
first  quality.  In  the  keeping  of  the  less  popular  and 
productive  varieties  one  has  always  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  demand  is  limited.  However,  for  stock  capable  of 
winning  in  the  sharpest  competition  there  is  always  a 
good  demand  at  high  prices. 

The  meat  breeds  lor  the  poultry  producer,  the  Med- 
iterranean or  American  breeds  for  eggs,  any  pure  breeds 
of  first  quality  for  the  fancier — hut  w  hat  for  the  fanner? 
My  first  answer  is,  pure  breds  of  the  variety  fitted  for 
the  purpose  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
kept.  For  tlie  florist  or  the  market  gardener,  or  one 
living  in  a  thickly  settled  community,  where  fowls  at. 
large  would  lead  to  neighborhood  infelicities,  I  should 
ailvi-e  against  keeping  the  Leghorn  type,  which  are  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  kept  inside  of  enclosed  yard-, 
unless  covered.    For  the  general  farmer  and  the  Special- 


ist, as  the  gardener  or  the  florist  whose  demand  is 
limited  to  an  egg  supply  and  an  occasional  fowl  lor  hie 
table,  the  pure  bred  bird  is  not  essential.  In  fact  it  is 
believed  by  many  that  a  cross-bred  bird  has  a  greater 
constitutional  vigor  and  eu'g  producing  capacity  than  any 
of  the  pure  breeds.  This  is  Unquestionably  true  in 
many  instances,  but  not  in  every  case.  In  my  opinion 
within  reasonable  limits  the  egg  producing  quality  i-  a-- 
much  or  more  a  characteristic  of  a  particular  strain  as  it 
is  of  the  breed. 

The  work  of  the  late  Professor  Cowell,  of  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station,  as  reviewed  in  Bulletin  No.  1">7. 
relative  to  breeding  to  increase  egg  production,  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  everyone  engaged  in  poultry  culture. 

Briefly,  his  experiment  consisted  in  selecting  for  breed- 
ing purposes  the  lest  layers  of  a  flock,  as  determined  by 
the  use  of  trap  nests,  and  mating  them  with  males  from 
hens  laying  over  200  eggs  per  year,  expecting  by  this 
method  to  obtain  after  a  few  years  a  strain  of  heavy 
layers  capable  of  producing  a  larger  average  number- of 
eggs  per  year  than  the  original  stock.  After  nine  years 
work  along  this  line,  it  was  found  "that  the  general 
trend  of  average  annual  egg  production  has  been  slightly 
downward  throughout  the  course  of  the  experiment." 
Since  the  death  of  Professor  Cowell  the  station  has 
planned  an  experiment  along  similar  lines  carried  on  by 
him,  but  taking  into  consideration  in  the  matings  more 
of  the  influences  liable  to  le  perpetuated  as  hereditary 
characteristics. 

An  experience  of  my  own  with  two  different  birds  goes 
to  show  that  there  are  many  intricate  problems  to  be 
solved  in  the  development  of  a  200-egg  strain  of  fowls. 
In  my  first  Hock  of  Wyandottes  there  was  one  partdculai 
hen  of  fine  color  and  conformation.  •  She  was  of  medium 
size,  hardly  Up  to  standard  weight,  low  down,  very  short 
backed  and  blocky,  with  a  perfectly  shaped  Wyandotte 
comb,  a  heavily  cushioned  saddle,  and  beautiful  fluff. 
While  resembling  the  Wyandotte  type  in  a  general  way, 
she  differed  sufficiently  in  many  details  to  make  her  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  flock.  On  several occasions 
she  was  shown  in  competition  at  the  show  of  the  Green- 
field Score  Club,  and  was  a  winner  of  the  blue  ribbon, 
for  which  reason  she  received  the  name  of  "<  ireenfield." 
My  records  show  that  she  disappeared  from  the  flock  in 
1002.  During  her  stay  in  the  flock  she  was  mated  with 
several  different  males,  and  subsequent  to  1902  there  has 
*  been  introduced  at  different  times  new  blood  from  several 
sources.  Last  fall,  ( 1007),  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found 
a  duplicate  of  "Greenfield"  among  my  pullets,  and  as 
she  has  developed  with  age  her  resemblance  to  the  origi- 
nal "Greenfield"  has  become  more  marked.  I  have  of 
course  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  present  "'  ireenfield" 
is  the  progeny  of  the  original,  but  the  resemblance  is  suf- 
ficiently striking  to  be  at  least  suggestive  that  she  is. 
Some  four  or  five  years  ago  I  purchased  a  Red  Pyle  •  Same 
Bantam  pullet,  of  the  late  A.  A.  Parker,  of  Dunelien,  N. 
J.,  one  of  the  best  breeders  of  this  variety  in  the 
country.  She  was  an  individual  of  fine  conformation, 
style  and  station,  but  defective  in  that  she  had  "willow" 
legs,  and  her  feathers  had  a  tendency  to  crinkle  or  friz- 
zle. She  died  in  1906,  and  up  to  the  present  year  there 
has  been  no  individual  in  the  flock  that  resembled  her 
in  the  least.  Among  this  season's  chicks  there  is  an 
early  hatched  pullet  with  feathers  like  the  Parker  hen. 
but  her  legs  are  yellow.  Although  positive  proof  is  lack- 
ing that  the  present  bird  with  crinkled  feathers  is  the 
progeny  of  the  former  bird  with  that  peculiarity,  the 
coincidence  is  certainly  suggestive  of  some  of  the  factors 
that  must  le  taken  into  account  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  create  new  or  improve  functional  characteristics 
in  a  breed  of  fow  ls. 

When  we  compare  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Wyandottes  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  of  ten  years  ago  with 
those  of  today,  we  are  impressed  "Oh  ti  c  progress  that 
has  lecn  made  in  the  improvements  all  along  this  line, 
as  indicated  by  a  more  uniform  conformation  and  color 
a  larger  percentage  of  well  formed  combs,  and  other 
equally  desirable  points  of  conformation  that  are  typical 
of  these  breeds.  It  will  le  interesting  to  compare,  a 
decade  hence,  the  results  of  the  numerous  experiments 
that  our  experiment  stations  are  carrying  out  to  improve 
the  laying  qualities  of  fowls  with  the  progress  of  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  improvements  of  conformation  char- 
acteristics, to  see  if  the  functional  characters  are  as 
e  asily  modified  as  are  the  physic  al. 

Regardless  of  breed,  color,  or  conformation,  every 
poultry  keeper  ought  to  procure  a  strain  of  birds  possess- 
ing a  strong  constitutional  vigor.  In  years  past  we  have 
in  medicine  teen  accustomed  to  attribute  all  defects  of 
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life,  the  cause  of  which  has  been  obscure,  to  the  effects 
of  heredity.  Many  of  the '  false  ideas  that  have  pre- 
vailed have  been  dispelled  by  the  brilliant,  achieve- 
ments of  modern  bacteriology,  so  that  today  those  dis- 
eases formerly  thought  to  be  transmitted  direct  from 
parent  to  offspring  are  known  to  be  the  result  of  direct 
infection,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  environment.  The 
present  generation  of  poultrymen  is  inclined  to  take 
refuge  behind  that  indefinite  thing  designated  "constitu- 
tional vigor, ' '  when  an  apparent  cause  for  some  unde- 
sirable condition  that  prevails  is  not  readily  discovered. 
Constitutional  vigor  to  me  means  that  condition  of  the 
system  derived  from  ancestral  sources  or  environment 
that  is  favorable  to  a  strong  and  rapid  development  of 
the  body,  a  full  functional  activity  of  every  organ,  and  a 
maximum  degree  of  resistance  to  disease.  In  practice  it 
stands  for  early  development  of  birds,  the  production  of 
a  normal  number  of  eggs  with  germs  of  full  vitality, 
strong  chicks  that  live  and  thrive  even  in  the  face  of 
obstacles,  and  fowls  that  resist  the  attack  of  those  dis- 
eases that  far  too  often  devastate  our  flocks. 

Under  the  heading  of  methods  I  shall  discuss  only 
two  lessons  that  have  been  taught  me  by  a  decade's  ex- 
perience in  poultry  keeping;  they  refer  to  the  methods 
of  housing,  and  the  influence  of  free  range. 

During  the  past  ten  years  our  ideas  regarding  the 
housing  of  poultry  have  been  turned  completely  "  up 
side  down."  We  have  passed  through  a  series  of  evo- 
lutions from  the  tightly  built  close  house  to  the  other 
extreme  of  those  of  the  present  time  that  are  largely 
open,  with  all  grades'of  construction  between  the  two 
extremes.  One  of  the  .  earlier  plans  called  for  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  glass;  a  later,  for  a  minimum  amount. 
We  have  tried  the  scratching  shed  plan,  only  to  become 
convinced  that  it  was  not  economical  or  efficient.  We 
have  tried  both  single  and  double  sloped  roofs,  high  in 
front  and  low  in  the  rear,  and  the  reverse,  with  and 
without  walks,  with  solid  partitions  and  with  partitions 
of  netting,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  detail  the  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  of  the  great  variety  of  poultry 
houses  that  one  sees,  or  that  are  described  at  length  in 


our  numerous  poultry  publications,  but  to  speak  of  what 
I  believe  I  have  learned  is  the  fundamental  principle  in 
this  matter. 

Two  important  essentials  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  poultry  in  this  climate  are  dry  air  and  sunlight; 
and  the  construction  of  our  poultry  houses  so  as  to  pro- 
vide these  in  the  largest  amounts  should  be  our  chief 
aim.  Nature  provides  fowls  with  a  sufficient  covering  to 
protect  the  surface  of  the  body  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
treme cold  by  preventing  excessive  radiation  of  heat, 
generated  internally  by  the  oxidation  of  food.  Dry  air 
retards  radiation  of  surface  heat;  moist  air  favors  its 
escape  from  the  body.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  convince 
one's  self  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  Its  ap- 
plication to  the  housing  of  poultry  simply  means  that 
when  the  feathers,  naturally  non-conductors,  are  envel- 
oped in  moist  air,  there  is  rapid  radiation  of  heat  taking 
place.  This  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  surface  temper- 
ature and  produce  a  chill.  On  the  other  hand,  dry  air 
circulating  through  the  fluffy  feathers  carries  away  but 
little  surface  heat.  Draughts  of  cold  air  have  the  same 
effect  as  moist  air,  to  a  less  extent.  The  inference  is  to 
build  poultry  houses  with  tight  walls  on  the  exposed 
sides,  and  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  and  escape  of  an 
excess  of  moisture.  Poultry  houses  should  be  built  on 
a  dry,  porous,  well  drained  soil ;  or,  when  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, the  soil  should  be  artificially  drained.  If  there 
is  the  least  tendency  for  moisture  to  come  in  through  the 
soil,  a  cement  floor  laid  over  six  inches  of  soft  coal 
cinders,  or  a  floor  of  wood  put  in  well  elevated  above  the 
soil  will  remedy  the  trouble.  Cold,  dry  air  under  a  floor 
of  wood  is  less  objectionable  than  an  air  saturated  with 
moisture.  Dry  air  and  dry  floors  tend  to  suppress  bac- 
terial and  parasitic  diseases. 

Sunlight  is  beneficial,  in  that  it  acts  as  a  germicide, 
drives  out  moisture,  and  exerts  a  favorable  influence  on 
the  fowls.  Damp,  dark  and  cold  quarters  are  as  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  of  poultry  as  of  persons. 

In  stating  what  I  believe  experience  has  taught  me, 
namely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  health 
standards  of  fowls  raised  for  successive  years  in  confine- 
ment, I  am  aware  that  I  am  opening  the  way  for  an 


attack  by  some  very  successful  poultrymen  with  extended 
experience  to  support  their  arguments  in  opposition  to 
the  ground  I  have  taken.  I  am  nevertheless  convinced 
that  my  belief  is  not  without  some  foundation.  Chicks 
in  restricted  quarters  are  constantly  surrounded  with 
those  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  inhibit  and  sup- 
press growth.  In  confinement  they  are  more  subject  to 
infection  with  disease  producing  bacteria  and  animal 
parasites  that  are  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  the  fowl 
diseases.  Chicks  in  close  confinement  fail  to  obtain  the 
variety  of  food  and  the  exercise  that  those  raised  on  free 
range  get,  both  of  which  are  favorable  to  strong  and 
early  development. 

Last  spring  I  supplied  two  friends  with  two  sittings  of 
eggs  from  my  pen  of  Wyandottes.  These  were  hatched 
under  bens,  with  average  results.  At  the  time  these 
•were  set  I  already  had  eggs  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  My 
own  chicks  are  raised  under  fairly  favorable  conditions 
as  regards  free  range,  being  kept  in  an  enclosed  grass 
yard  about  80  feet  square,  from  which  all  hens  except 
those  brooding  the  chicks  are  excluded.  The  chicks 
hatched  from  the  eggs  supplied  my  friends  were  from 
the  time  they  hatched  allowed  to  range  at  will,  never 
being  confined  except  at  night,  to  protect  them  from 
marauding  cats  and  skunks.  Both  lots  hatched  two 
weeks  later  than  my  own,  grew  more  rapidly  through- 
out the  season,  and  at  all  times  were  more  robust  and 
thrifty.  The  eggs  for  the  three  lots  of  chicks  were  from 
the  same  pen  of  fowls.  Admitting  that  other  things, 
care,  etc.,  were  equal,  except  that  one  lot  was  raised  on 
restricted  range,  the  other  two  on  free  range,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  first  egg  from  my  own  lot  came 
on  November  27th,  whereas  some  of  the  pullets  in  the 
other  two  lots  had  been  laying  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Free  range  also  gives  the  chicks  an  opportunity  to  secure 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  food,  and  this  reduces  the 
cost  of  production. 

.  Great  as  have  been  the  accomplishments  of  this  lowly 
denizen  of  the  farm  in  the  past,  we  can  well  afford  to 
encourage  and  promote  its  interests  in  the  future  by  the 
adoption  and  practice  of  improved  methods  of  care  and 
treatment. 


FOR  YOUNG  POULTRY  KEEPERS 


Keep  the   Birds  Comfortable. 

AFTER  one  of  the  hottest  July  days  in  this  section, 
I  heard  of  one  town  poultry  keeper  who  bad 
lost  a  large  percentage  of  his  small  flock  by 
sunstroke. 

The  ordinary  town  poultry  house  and  yard  on  a  hot 
day  when  the  sun  beats  down  and  there  is  little  air  stir- 
ring, is  not  a  suitable  place  for  any  living  creature.  The 
quarters  of  the  birds  on  large  poultry  plants  where  the 
yards  are  small  and  narrow  and  boarded  up  two  or  three 
feet  to  prevent  cocks  fighting  through  the  fences,  is  also 
an  abomination. 

Birds  get  used  to  these  conditions,  and  many  of  them 
live  through  some  very  trying  hot  spells,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reckon  the  total  damage  done  poultry  by  close 
confinement  in  hot  places.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  much  of  the  tendency  to  colds  and  roup  a  little  later 
in  the  season  is  due  to  the  debilitating  conditions  to 
which  the  birds  are  subjected  through  the  hot  summer. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  can  stand  extreme  cold  better 
than  extreme  heat,  yet  it  is  usual  to  take  special  pre- 
cautions to  keep  them  warm  in  winter,  and  quite  unusual 
to  take  adequate  measures  to  keep  them  comfortable  in 
summer.  If  the  conditions  in  your  poultry  house  and 
yard  are  such  that  you  are  uncomfortable  when  you  enter 
them  and  get  through  with  what  you  have  to  do  there 
and  get  away  as  soon  as  possible,  you  may  be  very  sure 
that  the  poultry  are  not  comfortable.  You  may  be  sure, 
too,  that  if  they  are  not  comfortable  they  are  not  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  the  food  they  consume,  and  you  are 
not  getting  full  returns  either  for  the  money  you  spend 
for  food  for  them,  or  for  the  work  of  caring  for  them. 

The  poultry  house  may  usually  be  made  comfortable 
by  sufficient  ventilation.  The  poultry  keeper  should  in- 
crease the  ventilation  until  he  knows  the  house  is  com- 
fortable. A  house  well  supplied  with  doors  and  window.s 
in  front,  that  would  be  quite  comfortable  if  it  stood  by 
itself,  may  be  very  uncomfortable  if  so  situated  among 
higher  buildings  that  the  air  does  not  circulate  freely 
around  and  in  it.  In  that  case,  the  only  way  to  do  is  to 
make  other  openings  in  the  rear  wall,  and  make  them  as 
large  as  necessary  to  secure  circulation  of  air.  One  ad- 
vantage of  cheap  houses  of  light  construction  is  that  you 
can  increase  the  ventilation  very  quickly  when  necessary. 

The  hottest  weather  I  ever  saw  in  New  England  was  in 
the  summer  of  1901  or  '02.  The  "hot  spell"  began  on 
a  day  that  I  left  home  for  a  two  days  trip.  When  I  got 
back  late  the  next  day,  several  hens  had  died  of  heat, 
and  some  young  chickens  in  a  house  that  had  ventilation 
enough  for  ordinary  hot  weather,  were  showing  very 


plainly  that  they  were  too  warm.  They  might  have 
remedied  that  for  themselves  by  sitting  on  the  ground 
around  the  house  instead  of  inside,  but  apparently  none 
of  them  thought  of  it,  though  it  is  quite  a  common 
thing  for  young  chickens  when  they  are  crowded  in 
small  coops  to  come  out.  The  easiest  way  to  make  those 
chickens  comfortable  was  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the 
coop,  and  that  was  done  in  very  short,  order.  It  was 
some  trouble  to  patch  the  coop  up  again,  but  not  as  much 
as  to  fuss  along  for  weeks  or  months  with  a  lot  of  chick- 
ens that  had  been  overheated. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  too,  to  put  shades  in  the  yard  that 
the  birds  can  go  under.  A  piece  of  old  sail,  or  awning, 
or  tent  cloth  can  be  rigged  up  for  a  very  useful  shade  in 
a  few  minutes.  If  the  yard  is  narrow  it  may  be  stretched 
from  side  to  side  and  fastened  at  any  desired  height 
in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  yard  is  wide,  or  the  material 
small,  one  side  may  be  attached  to  the  fence,  and  the 
corners  of  the  opposite  side  to  stakes  set  in  the  ground. 
Anything  will  do  for  shade,  a  strip  of  old  carpet,  an  old 
curtain,  table  cloth  or  bed  cover,  or,  failing  all  these, 
rip  up  a  few  grain  bags,  and  sew  together  with  twine. 
If  poultry  have  no  shade  give  them  shade,  and  do  it  at 
once. 

The  Water  Supply  in  Hot  Weather. 

In  hot  weather  poultry  consume  more  water  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  water  disappears  even  faster  than 
they  consume  it,  because  at  high  temperatures  it  evap- 
orates very  rapidly.  You  may  have  to  give  them  two  or 
three  times  as  much  water  on  a  hot  day  as  you  had 
been  giving  them.  Keep  them  well  supplied.  Keep  the 
water  vessels  in  cool  places,  if  convenient.  It  isn't 
ahvays  convenient  to  do  this.  For  instance,  if  you 
keep  the  drinking  vessel  in  the  yard,  and  put  it  in  the 
shade  in  the  morning  it  may  be  in  the  sun  before  noon. 
I  used  to  think  it  necessary  to  move  .the  drinking  vessel 
to  keep  it  in  the  shade,  or  else  keep  it  in  the  house,  but 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  long  ago  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  was  as  well  to  keep  it  in  one  place  all  the 
time,  and  to  keep  it  outdoors.  True,  the  water  evap- 
orates and  disappears  faster,  and  sometimes  it  may  get 
quite  warm,  but  it  is  likely  that  fresh  water  will  be  given 
oftener,  and  when  the  vessel  is  empty  the  sun  quickly 
kills  germs  that  would  multiply  in  water  left  in  vessels 
in  the  house.  Of  course  if  you  have  time  to  wash  ves- 
sels often,  and  never  yield  to  the  temptation  to  fill  up  a 
dish  or  pail  without  emptying  and  rinsing,  that  is  the 
ideal  way  to  do,  but  in  a  long  experience  with  poultry 
and  poultrymen  I  have  found  that  those  who  get  along 
best,  and  stay  in  the  business  longest,  are  those  whose 


methods  work  best  when  they  are  not  doing  everything 
just  as  they  planned  to  do  it. 

Keep  the  water  vessels  in  the  open  air,  and  fill  them 
up  every  time  you  feed,  and  the  birds  will  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water.  That  means  fill  them  up  in  the  evening 
as  well  as  in  the  morning.  It  is  just  as  important  that 
the  birds  should  have  water  to  drink  early  in  the  morn- 
ing as  that  they  should  have  it  at  noonday.  If,  as  you 
feed  them  in  the  evening,  there  seems  to  be  enough 
water  for  the  evening,  don't  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
them  more.  Give  them  enough  so  that  you  are  sure  they 
will  have  all  they  want  before  you  get  around  with  the 
water  pail  in  the  morning.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
they  may  be  at  work  for  several  hours  before  you  feed. 

If  you  ever  get  up  early  enough  to  watch  the  hens  and 
chicks  start  out  in  the  morning,  you  will  find  that  they 
leave  the  roost  rjefore  it  is  light,  and  almost  invariably 
want  a  drink  of  water  the  first  thing.  Ducks  will  drink 
a  number  of  times  in  the  night  if  they  have  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Did  You  Ever  Keep  Ducks? 

Mention  of  ducks  suggests  that  question.  The  boy 
who  owns  and  takes  care  of  the  poultry  on  my  place  has 
been  having  his  first  experience  growing  young  ducks 
this  year,  and  is  getting  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of  it.  We 
have  had  ducks  and  geese  before,  but  none  for  some 
years,  and  these  are  the  first  of  his  own.  He  has  sixteen 
little  White  Pekin  ducks  and  four  little  Rouen  ducks, 
and  is  waiting  with  some  impatience  and  curiosity  to  see 
how  many  ducks  and  how  many  drakes  there  are.  *He 
is  most  anxious  about  the  Rouens  because  there  are  so 
few  of  them  that  if  more  than  half  should  happen  to  be 
drakes  there  would  be  only  one  duck.  .Out  of  sixteen 
Pekins  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  enough  females  to 
give  him  a  nice  breeding  pen  for  next  year,  but  the 
Rouens  are  uncertain. 

We  get  out  and  look  at  the  four  little  dark  ducks 
sometimes  when  he  is  feeding  them,  and  I  try  to  figure 
out  from  their  general  appearance  which  are  males  and 
which  females.  The  biggest  seems  undoubtedly  a  male, 
not  only  because  of  his  size,  but  his  bearing  and  the 
expression  of  his  head  and  eye  seem  to  be  masculine, 
even  in  his  baby  stage.  And  the  littlest  seems  as  unmis- 
takably a  female.  But  the  other  two  are  doubtful. 
They  don't  seem  to  have  the  positive  characteristics  of 
the  big  one  and  the  little  one. 

Of  course  it  isn't  any  use  to  speculate  about  such 
points.  What  is  is,  and  we  can't  change  it,  but  we  all 
extract  some  entertainment  from  guessing  about  things 
in  their  uncertain  stages,  and  I  suppose  if  the  boy  and  I 
were  "sports"  we'd  be  betting  about  it. 
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Scratchings  From  Litter  of  Our  Exchange  Table 


THE  Poultry  DigeM  mentions  the  stock 
of  White  Wyandot  tea  of  J  no.  W. 
Boswell  as  disproving  the  claims  of 
"some  of  our  editors  "  "that  the  200- 
egg  hen  does  not  exist." 

I  don't  think  any  editor  ever  claimed 
that.  I  have  said,  and  so  have  others, 
that  the  -'ct'-'  <j<7  strain  does  not  exist.  Mr. 
Boswell  is  quoted  as  saying  in  his  cata- 
logue, "  I  make  no  blatant  claims  of 
having  a  200-egg  strain,  but  announce  as 
modestly  as  I  can  that  many  of  my  pullets 
of  quality  do  lay  to  exceed  200  eggs  in  a 
year.  Though  some  of  our  eminent  hen 
men  profess  to  believe  such  a  feat  im- 
probable, the  males  which  head  my  pens 
this  season  carry  the  blood  of  dams  that 
have  laid  from  217  to  242  eggs  in  one 
year." 


Miller  Purvis  says  that  a  recent  refer- 
ence in  this  paper  to  his  retirement  from 
office  in  the  A.  P.  A.,  is  "  a  pure  case  of 
malicious  misrepresentation,  and  Robin- 
son knew  it  at  the  time  he  wrote  it."  He 
declares  that  he  went  out  of  office  of  his 
own  free  will,  and  that  throughout  the 
year  preceding  he  had  repeatedly  declared 
lie  would  not  run  again,  and  had  urged 
his  friends  to  vote  for  Graham.  He  says 
he  voted  for  Graham  himself  on  the 
nomination  ballot,  but  opposed  him  on 
the  final  <allot  because  Graham  in  a  pub- 
lic speech  made  some  remarks  not  com- 
plimentary to  the  poultry  press.  He 
claims  that  Graham's  big  vote  was  largely 
due  to  his  good  offices.  He  also,  after 
mature  deliberation,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Robinson  has  "a  natural  feel- 


ing of  envy  because  the  American  Poultry 
Association  has  not  seen  fit  to  honor  him 
with  an  official  position." 


I  must  admit  that  I  was  well  aware  that 
Mr.  Purvis  had  several  times  during  his 
second  term  as  vice-president  said  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
I  didn't  attach  any  importance  to  those 
utterances  at  the  time  they  were  made  or 
since,  because  during  his  first  term  Mr. 
Purvis  had  said  to  me  personally  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
said  the  same  thing  to  others.  In  the 
light  of  his  after  attitude  toward  the 
nomination  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Purvis  expected  the  mem- 


bers of  the  association  to  take  him  at  hia 
word.  I  may,  of  course,  misjudge  him  on 
this  point.  Pin  not  so  constituted  that 
after  a  man  plays  fast  and  loose  in  matters 
of  this  kind  once  I  can  attach  any  im- 
portance to  his  professions  of  intention  to 
quit  office.  In  the  A.  P.  A.,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  office  holders 
who  talk  loudest  about  not  wanting  office 
are  the  most  persistent  office  seekers. 


As  to  Mr.  Purvis'  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Graham,  apparently  they  did  not 
attract  w  ide  attention,  and  certainly  they 
were  entirely  overshadowed  by  his  peevish 
change  of  front  during  the  campaign  be- 
cause of  what  Mr.  Graham  had  said  about 
poultry  papers. 


Mr.  Eoswell  makes  no  claim  here  that 
•would  not  be  generally  admitted  by  "hen 
men"  of  any  degree  of  eminence. 
J* 

The  editor  of  the  Digest,  after  quoting 
the  above  extract  from  Mr.  Boswell's  cir- 
cular, goes  on  to  say:  "  Mr.  Boswell  has 
been  line  breeding  for  over  17  years,  and 
his  pedigree  records  are  carefully  kept, 
and  the  writer  had  him  in  mind  when  the 
assertion  was  made  that  if  the  Maine 
Station  records  went  backward  in  egg 
yield,  Mr.  Boswell's  went  forward,  and  a 
screw  was  loose  somewhere.  I  think  the 
screw  has  been  found." 

J* 

As  Mr.  Boswell  has  carefully  kept 
records  for  17  years,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  for  him  to  submit  the  same  to 
a  competent  investigator  and  statistician 
for  examination?  I  think  it  likely  that 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station  would  be 
interested  in  such  records,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  they  made  an  examination 
and  report  on  them  the  report  could  be 
relied  upon  to  show  the  facts  just  as  they 
are.  I  have  never  exchanged  a  word  with 
anyone  connected  with  the  Maine  Station 
in  regard  to  the  examination  of  any  rec- 
ords but  their  own,  but  I  assume  that  if 
the  station  could  not  take  such  a  matter 
up  officially  some  of  the  staff  individually 
might,  and  would  do  so  in  the  interests  of 
exact  knowledge.  There  is  no  warrant 
for  assuming  on  a  showing  of  the  kind 
made  by  and  for  Mr.  Boswell  that  he  got 
better  results  than  the  Maine  Station  did. 
If  he  did  a  similar  analysis  of  his  records 
will  show  it —  if  the  records  are  sufficient. 
It  is  time  for  some  of  the  people  who  are 
Baid  to  have  done  what  the  Maine  Station 
failed  to  do,  to  put  their  records  to  proof. 


A  New  tngland  Pheasantry. 

Pheasant  Farming. 


CONSERVATION  of  the  fauna  includ- 
ing the  game  birds  of  the  United 
States  requires  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  laws  intended  to  control  the 
shooting  and  marketing  of  wild  birds, 
and  necessarily  limits  both  the  period 
during  which  they  may  be  hunted  and  the 
number  available  to  supply  the  increasing 
demands  of  those  who  desire  those  table 
luxuries. 

This  lack  may  be  remedied  by  the  pro- 
duct of  aviaries,  preserves,  and  private 
parks  devoted  to  rearing  of  domesticated 
game,  the  marketing  of  which  under  suit- 
able safeguards  is  already  permitted  in 
several  of  the  states,  indicating  that  Ameri- 
can markets  will  open  more  and  more  to 
these  domesticated  substitutes  to  the  fast 
disappearing  wild  game. 

In  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  and  the  suburban  population  to 
this  subject  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  some  time  ago  a  bulletin 
on  "  Deer  Farming  in  the  U.  S."  (Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  330),  and  is  about  to 
issue  the  results  of  recent  investigations  of 
pheasant  raising  in  the  U.  S.  (Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  390). 

At  present  there  is  no  lack  of  demand 
for  pheasants  for  various  purposes.  Owners 
of  private  preserves,  and  state  game  offi- 
cials pay  profitable  prices  for  certain 
species  for  stocking  their  covers.  Zoologi- 
cal and  city  parks  and  owners  of  private 
aviaries  are  ready  purchasers  of  the  rarer 
and  more  beautiful  species,  and  large 
numbers  of  dead  pheasants  are  annually 
imported  from  Europe  to  be  sold  for 
eeveral  times  the  price  they  bring  in 


European  countries.  The  demand  for 
pheasants  is  increasing. 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  for 
information  on  pheasant  raising,  the  pres- 
ent bulletin  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Henry 
Oldysof  the  Biological  Survey,  and  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  the  Diseases  of  Pheas- 
ants by  Dr.  George  Byron  Morse  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  It  presents 
a  clear  and  concise  account  of  methods 
used  by  successful  pheasant  raisers,  and 
gives  practical  information  to  those  now 
engaged  in  or  contemplating  entering  this 
comparatively  new  but  rapidly  growing 
industry,  in  methods  of  propagation,  care 
of  young  pheasants,  protection  from 
enemies,  housing,  feeding,  and  marketing, 
both  in  field  and  covert.  It  takes  up  in 
detail  the  question  of  species  suited  to 
various  purposes,  game  and  exhibition 
stock,  how  to  obtain  stock,  mating  and 
hatching,  and  the  proper  and  requisite 
provision  for  the  successful  rearingof  these 
valuable  and  interesting  additions  to  the 
food  supply  of  the  nation. 

The  seventeen  illustrations  make  very 
clear  the  descriptive  text,  presenting  actual 
conditions  at  the  Illinois  Slate  Game 
Farm,  the  New  Jersey  preserve,  and  the 
preserve  on  Long  Island,  besides  showing 
pictures  of  ten  species,  and  photographs 
of  coops,  rearing  fields,  breeding  pens,  etc. 

Copies  of  these  publications  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  senators, 
representatives,  or  delegates  in  congress; 
to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
or  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
government  printing  office,  Washington, 
D.  C.|  who  has  them  at  five  cents  per  copy. 


Of  course,  I  envy  Mr.  Purvis  his  official 
honors,  and  am  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  office  in  the  A.  P.  A.  and  anywhere 
else  I  can  get  one.  That  goes  without 
saying.  But  as  far  as  the  A.  P.  A.  is  con- 
cerned, my  hunger  and  thirst  must  go  un- 
satisfied while  1  remain  in  poultry  journal- 
ism, because  it  wouldn't  suit  my  ideas  as 
an  editor  at  all  to  be  in  a  position  where  I 
couldn't  print  as  much  of  what  I  knew  as 
in  my  individual  judgment  ought  to  be 
printed.  As  things  are  at  present,  I  can't 
think  of  any  important  office  (or  unim- 
portant one  either)  that  I  could  hold  with- 
out some  embarrassment.  Even  as  sec- 
retary -  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Branch,  I  find  that  interests  may  some- 
times clash.  « 

For  instance,  if  the  branches  would  re- 
tail the  Standards,  and  take  the  profits, 
(as  they  should  I,  instead  of  letting  the 
papers  have  it,  I  wouldn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  selling  the  books.  I  can  think 
of  other  things  the  association  might  do 
for  itself,  its  branches,  and  its  members 
that  would  cut  into  publishers'  interests. 
Is  the  association  likely  to  do  them  while 
it  allows  publishers  and  their  representa- 
tives so  large  a  share  of  control  of  its 
affairs?  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
for  the  association  to  go  ahead  and  work 
for  its  own  interests,  whether  they  seem 
to  interfere  with  those  of  publishers  or 
not.  Personally.  I  believe  that  in  the  end 
it  would  also  be  better  for  the  publishers 
—  that  their  business  would  shift  to  a 
better  basis. 


The  breeder  who  starts  to  advertise  his 
surplus  stock  in  good  season  will  later  on 
commend  himself  upon  his  foresight. 


"The  Combination  Show." 


A CONTEMPORARY  journal  devoted 
to  pigeons  lias  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  as  per  headline  above.  It 
says  the  day  of  the  combination  poultry 
and  pigeon  show  is  nearly  over.  Very 
few  pigeon  fanciers  care  particularly  for 
poultry,  and  fewer  fanciers  take  any 
interest-  in  pigeons,  and  that  managers  of 
the  big  poultry  shows  look  upon  pigeons 
and  bantams  as  merely  side  attractions  to 
entice  fanciers  of  these  small  birds  to  show 
so  they  can  get  their  money.  This  last  it 
gives  as  "  inside  "  information. 

That  poultry  and  pigeon  interests  were 
in  a  measure  uncongenial  if  not  incom- 
patible, most  persons  familiar  with  the 
situation  have  long  known.  But  that 
managers  of  combination  poultry  and 
pigeon  shows  have  catered  to  the  pigeon 
fancy  for  the  sake  of  the  financial  support 
they  brought,  will  be  news  to  many  who 
think  th  -y  know  a  little  about  the  inside 
of  these,  affairs.  Oftener  than  otherwise 
the  pigeon  department  has  been  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  management.  It  has 
been  maintained  not  to  get  the  money  of 
the  pigeon  fanciers,  but  to  get  the  money 
of  the  public, — to  add  to  the  diversity  of 
the  exhibit  and  make  it  more  attractive  to 
sight  seers.  Pigeon  fanciers  generally 
have  acquired  the  reputation  among  show 
managers  of  being  a  more  troublesome 
class  of  exhibitors  than  poultry  fanciers, 
and  far  less  valuable  financially  to  the 
show.  Prizes  on  pigeons  have  been  gener- 
ally higher  relative  to  the  entry  fee  than 
poultry  prizes,  and  the  department  has 
usually  been  a  money  loser  which  the 
management  would  seriously  consider 
abolishing  but  for  reluctance  to  break 
established  conditions,  and,  perhaps,  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  pigeons  were  not 
more  of  an  attraction  to  the  public  than 
appeared  on  the  surface.  It  is  not  likely 
that  poultry  show  managers  will  mourn 
over  or  attempt  to  prevent  any  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  pigeon  fanciers  to  run 
independent  shows. 

The  intimation  that  the  pigeon  depart- 
ment being  regarded  of  small  importance 
has  not  been  treated  with  favor  by  man- 
agers of  the  poultry  show,  is  hardly  fair  to 
some  of  those  whose  personal  interests 
may  have  run  to  pigeons  and  bantams 
rather  than  to  the  large  breeds  of  poultry. 
If  we  are  not  in  error  H.  V.  Crawford  at 
the  time  he  took  hold  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  shows,  was  a  pigeon  fan- 
cier, and  so  far  as  we  know  he  has  never 
been  identified  especially  with  any  variety 
of  fowls.  It  would  be  hard  to  satisfy  men 
who  would  complain  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
treatment  of  pigeon  exhibitors. 

Fred.  L.  Kimmey,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  managed  big  shows  at  Chicago,  may 
have  been  especially  interested  in  large 
poultry,  but  the  only  thing  in  the  line  our 
memory  can  associate  him  with  is  Game 
Bantams.  In  one  Chicago  show  we 
attended  the  pigeons  were  given  the  best 
position  in  the  hall — the  center  of  the 
main  floor. 

Boston  managers    have    been  poultry 


NOT  long  ago  I  referred  to  a  reference 
in  the  Poulti-y  Yard  drawing  be- 
tween "  made  "  breeds  and  "  nat- 
ural "  breeds,  and  said  that  all  breeds  of 
poultry,  except  the  original  ancestral 
stock  were  made  breeds.  Now  Poultry 
Yard  says : 

"We  presume  that  the  editor  of  Farm- 
Poultry  would  insist  that  all  '  breeds  '  of 
the  human  race  are  made  breeds,  since 
Adam,  the  original  ancestor,  was  the  only 
'  original '  breed.  In  such  case  we  would 
like  to  have  him  tell  us  what  the  founda- 
tion is  of  the  German,  Russian,  Italian, 
Irish,  etc.,  — the  different  peoples  of  the 
world — all  emanating  from  Adam.  We 
might  suggest  to  Farm-Poultry  that  if 
Adam  had  a  large  family,  and  this  family 
separated  and  located  in  different  sections 
of  the  world,  each  of  those  sections  would 
produce  a  people  entirely  different  from 
the  original  stock  in  time,  and  different 
from  each  other,  yet  they  would  in  no 
sense  be  'made.'  If  the  original  ancestor 
of  the  domestic  fowl  came  from  India, 
and  its  direct  offspring  were  sent  to  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world,  the  result 
would  in  time  bring  about  entirely  differ- 
ent varieties  in  each  country,  getting  so 


fanciers,  but  have  certainly  given  the 
pigeon  exhibits  more  than  fair  treatment — 
even  when  perhaps  they  felt  that  it  didn't 

pay-  "h  J!f 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  poultry 
shows  with  pigeon  departments,  few  show 
managers  could  be  found  who  would  care 
to  handle  an  exclusive  pigeon  show  any- 
where, but  none  will  object  to  someone 
else  trying  it. 


Questions  Answered. 

White  in  Brown  Leghorn  Chicks. 

(R.  S.) — "  Is  it  a  mark  of  impurity  for  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorn  chicks  to  show  white 
in  their  feathers  when  they  are  feathering 
out  at  about  six  weeks  old?  We  had  some 
show  quite  a  bit  of  white  at  that  age,  but 
after  they  were  full  feathered  did  not 
show  it. " 

Brown  Leghorn  chicks  often  show  white 
when  in  the  chick  feathers,  and  the  best 
of  stock  may  show  white  in  wings  at 
maturity  due  to  some  adverse  conditions 
while  feathers  are  growing. 

Open  Front  Hoime.  (W.  H.  C.)— 
"What  type  of  open  front  house  do  you 
recommend?  Is  the  Tolman  house  a  good 
house?  " 

The  Tolman  house  is  good  if  managed 
right,  but  is  not  as  nearly  self-regulating 
as  a  wider  house  of  less  depth.  I  prefer  a 
house  nearly  square  with  any  variation 
from  square  in  the  width,  giving  greater 
frontage,  ana  at  least  half  the  front  open 
to  the  full  height  if  the  house  is  approxi- 
mately 6  ft.  high  in  front.  If  the  front 
is  low  the  whole  front  may  be  open  with- 
out admitting  as  much  air.  Unless  the 
front  is  very  low  and  eaves  projecting, 
snow  will  drift  in.  With  the  low  front  in 
a  deep  house  there  must  be  openings  in 
the  sides,  and  these  opened  and  closed 
according  to  temperature  and  wind. 

Buying  Land  on  Instalment  Plan. 

(B.  F. ) — "  Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  be 
on  the  safe  side?  I  intend  to  buy  five 
acres  of  land  on  instalment  plan,  so  much 
down,  and  so  much  per  month.  Will  I 
receive  the  deed  right  away,  or  how  should 
I  arrange  it  so  I  won't  lose  my  money  ? 
I  am  a  young  man,  and  intend  to  go  into 
the  poultry  business.  When  I  have  paid 
for  the  land  I  will  also  have  enough  saved 
to  start  in  on  a  small  scale." 

When  real  estate  is  sold  on  time,  the 
land  is  usually  deeded  to  the  purchaser, 
who  gives  his  note  or  notes  and  a  mortgage 
to  secure  his  creditor.  If  the  purchaser 
defaults  a  payment,  the  mortgagee  may, 
after  a  specified  time  and  the  required 
legal  notice,  foreclose  and  sell,  or  take 
the  property.  The  safety  of  the  buyer  in 
case  he  is  at  any  time  unable  to  keep  up 
payments  depends  on  the  man  who  holds 
the  mortgage.  Some  men  will  do  all  they 
can  to  favor  the  mortgagor,  others  will 
seize  on  the  opportunity  to  get  the  property. 


far  away  from  the  'original'  ancestors  as 
to  have  no  resemblance  at  all.  We  would 
ask  Farm-Poultry  whether  or  not  these 
breeds  would  be  made  breeds  or  natural 
breeds?  We  would  call  Americans  a 
'made  breed, '  being  offspring  of  the  orig- 
inal peoples  of  the  globe  to  a  very  great 
extent." 


The  cases  of  human  races  and  races  of 
poultry  are  not  parallel.  Nations  are  not 
"breeds"  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that 
term.  There  is  no  "American"  stock 
that  can  be  distinguished  as  such.  The 
differences  between  the  races  are  largely 
such  as  are  due  to  customs  and  mode  of 
life.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
children  of  parents  of  foreign  birth,  grow- 
ing up  in  this  country — especially  in  com- 
munities where  they  come  in  close  contact 
with  American  life  and  customs— retain  so 
little  trace  of  foreign  looks  and  ways. 
But  it  isn't  necessary  to  go  into  a  discus- 
sion of  anthropology. 

We  assume  that  the  original  ancestor  of 
our  domestic  fowls  was  somewhat  on  the 
Game  type,  and  probably  near  the  color 
of  the  Black  Breasted  Red  Game.  We 


are  not  warranted  in  assuming  that  speci- 
mens of  this  race  were  sent  to  widely 
separated  regions,  and  there  developed 
differently.  What  we  have  warrant  for 
assuming  is  that  fowls  of  the  original 
stock  were  gradually  distributed  as  the 
human  race  dispersed  from  its  primitive 
home,  and  that  people  in  different  places 
developed  the  breeds  according  to  differ- 
ent ideals. 

When  I  said  all  our  breeds  W'ere 
"made,"  I  did  not  say,  or  mean,  that  all 
were  made  by  crossing.  What  I  did  im- 
ply was  that  a  breed  not  made  by  crossing 
would  be  made  by  selection.  The  selec- 
tion, as  a  rule,  would  be  artificial  selec- 
tion, and  the  breed  would  be  "made" 
according  to  someone's  ideas,  and  not  just 
develop  by  the  general  mixture  of  all 
specimens  surviving  to  produce  offspring. 
If  we  knew  of  any  breed  produced  in  that 
way  we  might  say  it  was  a  natural  breed 
or  variety.  But  we  do  not  know  of  any. 
The  Rhode  Island  Red,  perhaps,  comes  as 
near  it  as  any  in  this  country.  The  Reds 
were,  and  still  are,  the  common  fowls  of 
the  district  in  which  they  originated,  but 
their  characteristics  were  not  produced  by 
their  environment.    The  people  of  the 


What  We  Saw  and  Did  Not  See. 
A  Visit  to  the  $6.41  Per  Hen  Plant. 

TWO  friends  and  the  writer  paid  a 
short  visit  to  the  famous  Coming 
plant  one  pleasant  afternoon  in 
March,  being  much  interested  in  the  claim 
of  $6.41  per  hen,  as  told  in  the  book  pub- 
lished. There  were  several  things  we 
wished  explained,  of  much  importance  to 
us,  having  been  engaged  in  poultry  some 
fifteen  years  on  a  large  scale,  larger  than 
the  50.41  per  hen  plant.  These  important 
things  to  us  were  not  explained.  When 
starting  to  look  the  plant  over,  we  were 
politely  told  to  ask  no  questions  .until  we 
reached  the  office,  to  which  place  we  never 
returned.  Our  visit  was  about  20  minutes, 
our  guide  one  of  the  firm,  curt  in  treat- 
ment, making  the  writer  feel  for  his  two 
friends.  No  information  was  given  us. 
While  it  is  true  it  i^  no  one's  business 
what  their  methods  or  earnings  are,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  a  plant  so  adver- 
tised as  doing  things  should  be  free  and 
above  board  to  investigators.  From  what 
we  saw  and  know  now,  the  firm  is  making 
money,  but  $6.41  per  hen  clear  above  all 
expenses  by  the  thousand,  not  by  a  long 
shot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  chicks  are  put  in 
small  brooders  until  three  and  four  weeks 
of  age,  and  we  can't  for  the  life  of  us  see 
how  they  can  all  get  under  the  hover  at 
four  w  eeks  of  age,  (and  they  all  get  under 
the  hover),  for  we  were  informed  that  the 
death  rate  was  one  per  cent.  This  caused 
us  all  to  smile  that  even  our  guide  could 
not  fail  to  notice.  We  are  satisfied  with 
a  death  rate  of  15  to  20  per  cent  when 
thousands  are  raised  under  artificial  meth- 
ods, and  our  largest  plants  do  not  get 
under  that.  But  then  with  only  four 
years  experience  in  the  poultry  business, 
the  Comings  have  acquired  more  advanced 
knowledge  than  our  best  poultry  experts 
with  years  of  training  —  and  this  may  ac- 
count for  the  net  profit  of  $6.41  per  hen 
for  every  hen  on  the  plant,  and  a  death 
rate  of  only  one  per  cent.  It  may  pay 
our  poultry  friends  to  learn  their  secrets. 
The  writer  and  his  friends  could  not  find 
out,  when  there,  any  different  methods 
than  used  on  our  large  up  to  date  plants. 
As  for  $6.41  per  hen  based  on  commercial 
poultry  as  they  do,  like  other  stretched 
records — we  are  from  Missouri,  and  want 
to  be  shown.  As  our  friend,  C.  S.  Valen- 
tine, in  writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune- 
Farmer  says:  "Two  men,  both  sick  and 
without  experience,  have  in  less  than  live 
years  made  a  fortune  and  learned  how  to 
get  an  unfailing  supply  of  eggs  just  w  hen 
all  others  are  getting  few  or  none,  and  if 
you  don't  believe  it,  you  may  look  at  the 
pictures  of  their  buildings.  Where,  now, 
are  the  thousands  of  practical  poultrymen 
who  have  been  working  all  their  lives  and 
haven't  found  out  all  this  easy  'velvet!' 
Where  are  all  our  experiment  stations 
with  their  hard  working  professors  of 
poultry  husbandry?  Where  are  the  men 
who  have  made  national  reputations  by 


district  bred  in  a  genera]  way  to  a  type 
favored  at  first  by  one  man.  But  they 
did  not  follow  this  type  closely,  and  they 
brought  in  from  other  places  all  sorts  of 
fowls  to  "cross"  with  their  flocks. 


Rate  Card,  or  Score  Card. 

Referring  to  a  remark  in  Farm-Poultry 
in  regard  to  his  using  something  very  like 
a  score  card,  and  publishing  description 
of  same,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt  says  in  the 
American  Stock  Keeper  that  what  he  uses 
is  a  "comparison  rate  card,  where  birds 
are  rated  by  the  x,  xx,  xxx,  xxxx  marks, 
denoting  the  comparative  values  of  the 
five  or  more  best  birds  in  a  class.  This  is 
hardly  what  is  understood  by  scoring,  the 
latter  being  a  mathematical  valuation 
based  on  the  point  system." 

That  doesn't  complete  the  explanation. 
If  I  can  find  the  paper  containing  Mr. 
Drevenstedt's  card,  and  comments  on 
same,  I  may  be  able  to  find  out  just  what 
he  does.  The  use  of  one  or  more  x's  or 
crosses  to  mark  the  comparative  values  of 
the  high  birds  in  a  class  looks  on  the  sur- 
face like  a  cumbersome  method.  Why 
not  use  numerals  1,  2,  3,  etc.? 


sending  out  carefully  worded  bulletins, 
delivered  free  to  all  their  constituents? 
Where  are  the  institute  workers,  weighing 
each  statement  lest  they  say  more  than 
the  common  experience  will  lead  men  to 
believe?  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
common  men,  some  of  whom  cannot  build 
their  sentences  to  mean  what  they  are 
trying  to  say,  who  are  putting  to  the  lie 
all  of  those  other  authorities,  or  else  the 
authorities  are  putting  them  to  lie,  and 
you  can  believe  w  hichever  statement  seems 
to  you  the  more  creditable. —  J.  Harry 
Wolsieffer,  Ed.,  in  Poultry  Digest. 


New  Poultry  Books. 

American  Poultry  Culture — is  the  title 
of  a  book  by  R.  B.  Sands,  editor  of  Poul- 
try Husbandry,  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co. ,  Chicago.  The  book  is  prepared  es- 
pecially for  the  small  breeder  and  the  be- 
ginner, but  gives  also  a  good  deal  of 
information  of  value  to  the  experienced 
breeder  whose  operations  are  conducted 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  editor  of  Farm- 
Poultry  has  not  had  time  to  read  the 
book,  but,  taking  a  number  of  paragraphs 
at  random,  finds  the  matter  well  pre- 
sented, the  information  given  reliable,  and 
advice  good.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.50. 

Poultry  Breeding— by  Miller  Purvis, 
editor  of  Poultry,  the  Saunders  Publishing 
Co.,  Chicago,  is  a  handy  little  volume, 
with  an  appropriate  title.  The  book  is 
really  a  small  cyclopedia,  with  topics  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.  Many  poultry 
keepers  will  greatly  appreciate  the  infor- 
mation in  that  form. 

Free  Sample  of  Amatite  —  The 
Roofing  That   Needs  No 
Painting. 

There  are  doubtless  many  readers  of 
this  paper  who  are  users  of  ready  rooting, 
who  are  not  familiar  with  Amatite. 

This  is  a  new  type  of  rooting  which 
came  upon  the  market  a  few  years  ago, 
and  has  found  wide  favor  on  account  of  its 
mineral  surface,  which  needs  no  painting. 
This  mineral  surface  is  embedded  in  pitch, 
which  grips  the  stone  firmly  and  makes  a 
kind  of  pitch-concrete  surface.  This  sur- 
face is  abundantly  able  to  withstand  all 
sorts  of  weather  year  after  year  without 
any  painting. 

Its  price  is  no  higher  than  that  of  the 
old  fashioned  painted  kinds.  In  fact,  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  to  cost  consid- 
erably less. 

Next  time  you  paint  your  roofs  remem- 
ber that  painted  roofings  are  no  longer  the 
only  kind  you  can  buy. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  a  good  idea  to  look 
up  Amatite.  You  can  get  full  information 
and  a  free  sample  from  the  manufacturers 
on  request.  Address  Barrett  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati, Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans,  London,  Eng. 


How  Breeds  Are  Made. 


Editor  Wolsieffer  at  the  Corning 

Plant. 
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From  a  Veteran  Brahma  Breeder. 


EDITOR  F\rm-Poii.try:  —  In  your 
May  number  are  some  remarks  on 
types  of  the  Brahma.  As  an  old 
breeder,  and  one  who  has  never  sacrificed 
utility  to  type,  would  like  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  breeding  of  the  Light  Brahmas 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  the  tirst  place,  in  my  opinion,  the 
smallness  of  the  Spratts  coop  had  much  to 
do  with  changing  the  type,  for  a  real 
Brahma  type  of  that  period  would  pound 
his  head  with  upper  bars  of  coop,  and  by 
time  judge  got  round  he  was  anything  but 
a  show  bird. 

Secondly, —  the  total  ignoring  of  the 
Standard  as  issued  by  A.  P.  A.,  a  fault  of 
the  younger  judges  who  thought  they 
were  the  it  of  Light  Brahrnadom,  and  who 
totally  ignored  the  experience  of  the  "old 
guard,"  viz.,  Feleh,  Williams,  Plaisted, 
and  others,  and  who  persistently  gave  dis- 
qualified birds  the  blue  ribbon,  and  who 
today  are  governing  and  travailing  in  spirit 
and  pocket  because  there  is  no  call  for  the 
grand  old  breed,  the  best  all  round  bird 
the  sun  ever  shone  on,  to  the  one  who 
understands  their  characteristics. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  who  has  lately 
been  penning  several  articles  upon  the 


Standard,  and  who  has  much  to  say  of 
Light  Brahmas,  spoke  of  the  old  and  re- 
liable breeder,  Geo.  Purdue,  as  being 
turned  down  in  New  York  for  not  showing 
standard  birds.  And  why  not?  If  was  a 
most  fitting  place  to  show  the  improve- 
ments of  his  birds;  but  it  would  be  a 
poor  place  to  expect  the  blut  ribbon  if  the 
birds  were  not  of  standard  description. 
Why  not  say  blue  wattles  or  legs  demand 
a  price  as  well  as  striped  saddle  and  tail 
feathers  if  the  Standard  did  not  call  for 
them?  It  is  a  jact  without  the  judges 
obey  the  rules  of  the  a.  P.  A.  Standard, 
it  is  merely  a  farce  perpetrated  upon  the 
public. 

At  the  revision  of  the  Standard  is  the 
time  to  introduce  innovations.  We  hope 
in  the  future  Mr.  Drevenstedt  will  not 
blow  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  article. 

I  do  not  know  as  the  wailings  of  the 
judges  who  have  done  so  much  to  wreck 
the  popularity  of  the  Light  Brahma  should 
be  taken  literally,  only  like  a  child  w  ho 
has  jammed  his  finger  and  won't  do  it 
again,  only  as  the  memory  of  the  pain 
lasts. 

Dr.  X.  V.  Hutchinson. 
No.  Abingtou,  Mass. 


catcs, —  tell  how  healthy  and  happy  the 
dear  hens  are  in  this  style  of  house;  what 
a  ripping  big  lot  of  exceptionally  fertile 
eggs  they  lay;  how  nice  and  warm  and 
dry  it  is  even  in  zero  weather;  fresh  air 
all  the  time;  hens  never  die  except  from 
extreme  —  very  extreme — old  age,  and 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  axe. 
The  reader  thinks  this  is  great,  guesses  he 
will  try  it;  but  he  then  reads  when-  some 
one  has  tried  it,  and  reports  hens  have 
their  combs  frozen  —  do  not  lay  at  all,  and 
are  generally  miserable. 

Then  there  is  the  Philo  system.  Say, 
this  is  where  you  gather  in  the  nuggets 
for  fair.  They  have  a  plant  less  than  40 
feet  square,  from  which  they  derive  an 
income  of  $1500  a  year  without  any  great 
effort — so  they  advertise.  I  received  a 
price  list  of  their  day  old  chicks  — $1  a 
chick  was  the  price  at  that  time,  matings 
of  fowl  at  the  sune  high  prices,  and  I  pre- 
sume eggs  would  be  high  accordingly;  this 
is  one  reason  for  their  fabulous  profits. 

The  plant  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Cox,  formerly 
of  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  complete  to  be  run  according  to  the 
Philo  system,  §213.45. 

Plant  consists  of  4  hens  (3  $10  =  $40; 
2  pullets  @  $25  =  $50;  2  cockerels  (<7  sio 
=$20;  colony  coops;  winter  coops;  brood- 
er coops ;  2  Cycle  hatchers. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks. 


One  Man's  Experience  and  Opinions. 


EDITOR  FARM-Pon.TRT:  —  I  have 
been  reading  the  poultry  papers 
several  years  now,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising the  many  different  ways  there  are 
to  keep  poultry  and  make  them  pay. 
Some  one  writes  out  a  very  plausible  plan 
to  breed  for  more  eggs  per  hen  by  select- 
ing the  pullets  from  the  liest  layers.  The 
novice  reads  this,  and  thinks  it  fine ;  gets 
an  idea  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
he  will  have  hens  laying  stacks  of  eggs  the 
year  round;  but  if  he  keeps  on  reading  he 
will  find  that  the  great  layers  do  not 
bequeath  this  trait  to  their  chicks. 

Then  »ve  have  about  all  the  poultry 
papers,  advocating  to  get  the  chicks 
hatched  out  early,  anil  by  so  doing  they 
w  ill  Ije  laying  in  December  or  before  then. 
The  oeginner  reads  articles  on  this  plan, 
and  thinks  he  is  very  wise,  but  I  can  tell 
him  from  experience  both  by  myself  and 
what  I  have  seen  others  do,  that  neither 
hens  or  pullets  will  lay  to  amount  to  any- 
thing in  Decembet  or  January.  I  am 
c[*-aking  of  a  flock  of  300  or  more,  and  I 
will  say  it  a  flock  this  size  pay  their  way 
in  December  and  January  they  are  doing 
very  well  indeed.    What  anyone  can  do 


with  a  dozen  hens,  is  nothing  to  go  by, 
and  if  the  chicks  hatched  out  in  March 
and  April  were  laying  in  full  blast  in  the 
lollowing  December,  you  can  bet  eggs 
■would  not  !>e  50  and  60  cents  a  dozen 
about  that  time.  They  are  high  then 
simply  because  hens  do  not  see  fit  to 
deliver  eggs  those  months,  and  I  am  not 
sure  if  it  pays  to  try  and  make  them  lay 
at  that  time. 

Some  one  will  give  plans  for  an  elab- 
orate system  of  poultry  keeping,  —  Ian 
house  especially  arranged  to  be  handy  and 
convenient,  — drop  roosts,  dry  floors  with 
heavy  litter,  dust  boxes,  roosts  to  be 
cleaned  every  day,  and  everything  to  be 
kept  just  so.  ( rood  sensible  article,  thinks 
the  reader,  until  he  reads  where  another 
man  is  making  money  by  keeping  fow  ls  in 
any  kind  of  a  building,  feed  once  a  day, 
water  once  a  week,  ami  if  there  is  snow  no 
need  of  any  water,  clean  under  roosts 
once  a  year,  get  some  old  boxes  for  nests, 
(orange  boxes  are  usually  mentioned),  go 
out  and  gather  in  the  eggs  —  a  very  poor 
system — but  some  readers  will  think  it  in 
fine. 

Then  we  have  the  open  house  advo- 


I  should  call  this  a  pretty  expensive 
plant  for  a  flock  of  only  eight  fowls,  and 
it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  one  would  have 
to  break  into  the  fancy  trade  to  make  a 
profit  on  the  investment.  The  ground 
where  the  coops  are  kept  has  to  be  spaded 
every  day ;  coops  must  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  lice;  fireless  brooders 
must  be  watched  and  attended  to  very 
closely;  and  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  there 
must  be  plenty  of  work  attached  to  the 
Philo  system.  They  do,  however,  give 
plenty  of  good  advice  to  anyone  who  is 
competent  to  pick  it  out. 

The  papers  all  agree  on  one  thing — that 
is,  get  pure  bred  stock,  and  breed  to  keep 
it  so.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
chief  of  which  is  that  they  look  nice  and 
pretty,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  l>e  very 
clear  that  they  lay  any  letter,  or  weigh 
any  heavier,  or  are  any  healthier  than  the 
mongrels.  There  is  a  man  living  close  by 
me  here  who  never  kept  hens,  ami  had 
read  very  little  about  keeping  them, 
enough  however  so  he  got  a  touch  of  the 
hen  fever.  He  bought  twelve  measly  run- 
down mongrel  hens  that  did  not  lay  one 
egg  when  he  bought  them  last  fall.  In 
about  two  weeks  time  they  began  to  lay, 
and  have  been  shelling  out  three  and  four 
dozen  eggs  u  week  right  through  the  win- 


ter, and  are  still  at  it,  only  slacking  up  a 
little  the  last  few  weeks.  One  day  a  few 
weeks  ago  eleven  hens  laid  ten  eggs;  the 
twelfth  hen  was  sitting.  Can  you  beat 
that  with  pure  bred  stock?  My  partner 
and  myself  started  two  years  ago  with  a 
stock  of  140  fow  l.  We  have  now  310,  and 
ought  to  have  400  or  more,  but  indigestion 
got  into  our  stock  last  fall,  and  we  lost 
about  $00  worth.  We  have,  however, 
done  very  well,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  good  living  in  poultry  for  the 
man  who  will  work  and  attend  to  things, 
making  every  thing  count.  In  the  last  four 
months  we  have  cleared  just  $152.48.  I 
keep  account  of  everything  right  down  to 
a  cent,  as  it  was  my  object  in  going  into 
the  business  to  find  out  what  there  was  to 
be  made  from  it.  It  is  only  a  side  line  with 
me.  Chas.  E.  Figwell. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 


Frozen  Eggs  in  Trade. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  egg  trade  is 
brought  out  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 
collector  of  customs  at  this  port  in  regard 
to  certain  arrivals  of  foreign  frozen  eggs  to 
the  amount  of  some  10,500  lbs.  received 
din  ing  December  and  January.  There  is 
an  ad  valorem  duty  on  liquid  eggs,  and  it 
was  charged  that  the  invoice  value  of  these 
goods,  placed  at  5c.  a  pound,  was  far 
below  the  fact.  The  goods  were  released 
under  bond  and  sold,  and  the  matter  of 
appraisal  has  since  been  in  dispute,  being 
now  finally  decided;  the  duty  and  penalties 
imposed  for  undervaluation  are  reported 
to  amount  to  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
value.  Further  importations  have  been 
made,  a  lot  of  1,(542  cans  arriving  during 
the  past  week.  Inquiry  leads  to  the  belief 
that  these  goods  are  hugely,  if  not  entirely, 
Chinese  eggs  and  largely  duck  eggs.  They 
are  supposed  to  he  put  up  in  China  by  a 
London  concern  having  cold  storage  facil- 
ities both  in  China  and  London,  at  an 
original  cost  (in  China)  of  between  4  and 
5c.  per  lb.,  reaching  London  over  the 
Siberian  railway  to  Riga,  and  thence  by 
steamer. — JV.  V.  Produce  Reviexv. 


Storage  Eggs   and  Mid=Winter. 

Editor  Noursc,  of  the  Poultry  HeraJd, 
takes  exception  to  a  statement  I  made  in 
the  March  issue  of  F.-P.  to  the  effect  that 
the  stocks  of  cold  storage  eggs  were  prac- 
tically sold  out  before  mid-winter.  lie 
thinks  this  is  not  true  for  his  section,  and 
expresses  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  for 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  He  gives 
as  reasons  for  his  view  that  the  eggs  sold 
throughout  the  .w  inter  months  are  mostly 
cold  storage  eggs,  which  must  have  been 
packed  in  spring  and  summer,  because 
fall  production  is  not  large  enough  to 
admit  of  putting  large  quantities  into 
storage  at  that  time. 

I  think  that  where  Mr.  Nourse  and  I 
differ  is  in  our  use  of  the  term  "  mid- 
winter." His  reference  to  January  and 
February  indicate  that  he  follows  the 
popular  usage  that  places  mid-winter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  astronomical  winter, 
which  comes  about  Dec.  21.  I  have 
always  used  the  word  as  applying  to  the 
middle  of  actual  winter,  which  corre- 
sponds quite  closely  with  the  middleof  the 
astronomical  winter,  and  usually  comes 
somewhere  about  the  first  of  February.  I 
suppose  that  my  habit  of  using  it  that  way 
has  become  fixed  because  1  have  been 
accustomed  in  considering  the  matter  of 
winter  egg  production  to  consider  Decem- 
ber and  January  the  early,  and  February 
and  March  the  late  winter  months.  The 
term  is  a  rather  indefinite  one  at  best,  and 
it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  said 
February  first.  By  that  time  the  stocks 
of  eggs  in  storage  are  usually  pretty  well 
exhausted. 

Mr.  Nourse's  idea  that  most  of  the  con- 
siderable quantities  of  eggs  sold  through- 
out the  winter  months  are  cold  storage 
eggs,  is  probably  wrong.  I  have  not 
preserved  papers  that  would  show  what 
proportion  of  eggs  going  into  consumption 
through  the  winter  are  storage  eggs,  but 
will  watch  that  point  next  w  inter. 

A  Bad  Spring  for  Poultry. 

This  has  been  on  the  whole  a  hard  spring 
on  young  poultry  in  this  section.  It  w  asn't 
the  "  worst  ever,"  but  considerably  below 
the  average.  How  far  it  will  atlect  de- 
velopment remains  to  be  seen.  With 
g.  od  weather,  of  which  at  this  writing  we 
are  having  a  taste,  from  now  on  much 
lost  ground  may  be  recovered. 


TOPICS  OF 


Advertising-  and  Art. 

ADVEETISING  and  art  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
herently different.  Advertising  is  essentially 
self  seeking.  Art  has  always  posed  as  self  sac- 
rificing— devoted  to  beauty  for  beauty's  sake,  and  for  the 
general  good.  Among  delineators  of  poultry  two  men 
have  been  pre-eminent — the  late  Harrison  Weir,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Franklane  L.  Sewell,  in  America.  Weir  was 
the  greater  artist.  Sewell  the  better  draftsman.  Weir 
portrayed  birds  as  he  saw  them.  Sewell  idealized  his 
drawings.  Weir's  work  is  doubtless  of  greater  historic 
value;  Sewell's  probably  had  greater  influence  on  the 
ideas  of  breeders  and  the  development  of  breeds.  For 
many  years  Sewell's  art  was  his  mistress,  and  his  talents 
were  at  the  service  of  the  poultry  breeders  of  America. 

Then  in  an  evil  hour  he  allowed  the  publisher  of  a 
poultry  journal  to  become  his  patron,  and  his  art  was 
yoked  with  his  employer's  methods  of  securing  advertis- 
ing. This  descent  of  art  was  neither  so  unnatural  nor 
so  abrupt  as  it  appeared.  The  artist's  talents  had  too 
often  before — under  pressure — been  made  to  turn  his 
tendency  to  idealize  to  the  advantage  of  a  customer. 

Shortly  after  this  alliance  was  consummated,  Curtis, 
Sewell's  patron,  began  to  be  a  very  active  promoter  of 
the  idea  of  illustrating  the  "Standard  of  Perfection." 
The  idea  was  adopted  by  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, and  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  assigned  to 
Sewell.  The  publication  of  the  Standard  was  delayed  for 
a  year  and  a  half  after  the  text  was  ready  because  of 
delay  in  making  illustrations,  and  through  an  entire 
show  season  no  ' '  Standards ' '  were  on  sale. 

By  the  time  the  next  edition  of  the  "Standard"  was 
undertaken  the  mode  of  illustrating  poultry  had  gener- 
ally changed  from  line  drawings  to  hall-tones.  Graham, 
the  best  artist  after  Sewell,  was  engaged  largely  in  art 
work  in  another  line,  and  Curtis  had  also  taken  under 
his  patronage  Schilling,  the  most  promising  of  the  new- 
comers. A  majority  of  the  revision  committee  favored 
the  use  of  half-tones  from  photographs  for  illustrations 
for  this  edition.  (The  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
committee  to  make  contracts  for  these  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here).  Sewell,  Schilling  and  Burgess,  (who  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  another  poultry  publisher),  got 
together  and  demanded  a  price  for  their  work  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  prices  paid  by  breeders  for  illustrations  made 
for  them.  A  majority  of  the  committee  yielded  to  this 
demand.  Thereupon  the  eminent  patron  of  poultry  art 
engaged  Burgess  also  on  salary. 

The  action  of  the  artists  in  regard  to  prices  for  their 
work  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  "hold  up."  A 
movement  was  inaugurated  to  make  a  re-division  of  the 
work,  assigning  a  part  to  Graham  who  had  been  ignored 
in  the  first  instance,  and  reducing  the  prices  to  such  a 
figure  as  he  was  willing  to  make.  Thereupon,  so  the 
story  goes,  the  eminent  patron  of  poultry  ^rt  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  hire  Graham  also  on  salary. 

Now  we  are  not  sufficiently  in  the  confidence  of  Mr. 
Curtis  to  know  his  motives  or  object  in  forming  what 
approaches  a  monopoly  of  artists  trained  in  delineating 
poultry,  so  of  these  we  have  nothing  to  say.  But  some 
of  the  developments  following  the  organization  of  this 
little  trust  are  proper  subjects  of  comment. 

It  was  rumored  during  the  winter  that  the  artiste,  in 
soliciting  work  and  advertising  for  their  employer's 
papers,  were  offering  as  an  inducement  to  some  fanciers, 
that  their  birds  would  be  used  as  models  for  "Standard" 
illustrations.  These  rumors  were  widespread  and  per- 
sistent, and  were  very  generally  regarded  as  well  founded, 
though  in  the  nature  of  the  case  positive  confirmation 
was  not  forthcoming.  The  artists  all  this  time  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  at  work  on  their  illustrations  for  the  "Stand- 
ard." It  began  to  be  talked  about  that  none  of  the 
three  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Curtis  was  making  use  of  any 
models  except  birds  of  advertisers  in  his  papers.  Obvi- 
ously, if  this  was  the  case,  only  birds  of  his  advertisers 
were  being  used  as  models.  This  point  was  somewhat 
discussed  in  some  of  the  western  journals,  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  developing  over  it.  In  the  May  issue  of  the 
Western  Poultry  Journal,  the  editor  of  that  paper,  Mr. 
E.  E.  Richards,  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
A.  P.  A.,  and  not  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Curtis,  published 
this  statement :    "  We  still  believe  that  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary  that  a  party  desiring  to  employ  either  Schilling, 
Burgess,  or  Sewell  must  be  an  advertiser  of  either  the 
American  Poultry  World  or  Reliable  Poultry  Journal 
—  and  we  personally  know  that  each  and  every  one  of 
them  have  refused  commissions  offered  them  to  do  work 
otherwise." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  association  at  Niagara  Kalis,  last 
August,  the  following  motion  was  made  by  A.  C.  Smith, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Curtis,  the  employer  of  the  three 
artiste:  "That  the  artiste,  in  getting  models,  accept  from 
those  breeders  only  who  will  agree  not  to  advertise  the 
fact  that  they  supplied  such  models."  This  motion  was 
carried  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  has  been  well  known 
by  all  persons  interested  in  the  matter  that  this  action 
was  taken.  Now  reports  are  abroad  that  certain  breed- 
ers are  claiming  to  have  furnished  models  of  their  breeds 
— not  advertising  the  fact  in  their  advertisements  and 
advertising  literature,  but  circulating  it  privately  —  con- 
forming perhaps  to  the  letter  of  the  resolution,  but  not 
to  the  spirit  of  it,  about  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  or  room  for  controversy.  These  reports  may  be 
unfounded.  Unless  such  statements  in  writing  pass  into 
the  hands  of  persons  who  will  use  them  to  bring  the 
offenders  to  book,  it  is  in  any  case  simply  the  word  of  a 
man  given  the  information  against  that  of  one  who  may 
deny  that  he  jiave  it.  But  leaving  that'out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  association  is  interested  in  knowing  what  agree- 
ment the  artists  made  with  persons  whose  birds  they 
used  as  models,  and  what  was  the  form  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  association  has  a  right  to  know  how  the 
artisls  carried  "tit  its  instructions  on  this  point. 

Further,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  none  of  the  artists  during 
tin-  period  of  their  work  on  illustrations  for  the  "  Stand- 
ard "  have  made  photographs  of  birds  for  persons  not 
advertisers  in  one  of  the  papers  published  by  their 
employer,  would  it  not  be  well  (considering  the  rumors 
and  their  nature)  for  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
at  St.  Louis,  to  require  that  the  artists,  in  submitting 
illustrations,  give  the  names  of  the  persons  whose  birds 
were  used  as  models,  ami  let  the  members  present  draw 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  selections  were  made 
solely  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  models  or  with 
reference  also  to  advertising  interests.  The  body  of 
members  present  at  St.  Louis  is  likely  to  be  unusually 
competent  to  pass  upon  such  a  question.  If  the  attitude 
of  the  artists  has  been  above  suspicion,  they  ought  to 
insist  on  furnishing  names  to  the  meeting.  If  there  is 
any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  give  this  infor-' 
mation  to  the  meeting,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
insisting  upon  it.  With  the  information  in  their  posses- 
sion the  members  can  decide  what  it  is  best  to  do  in 
regard  to  giving  it  further  publicity. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Standard  Illustra= 
tions. 

IT  IS  being  urged  by  some  who  do  and  some  who 
should  know  better  that  inasmuch  as  the  matter  of 
the  illustrations  for  the  new  edition  of  the  ' '  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection,"  over  which  a  controversy  is  now 
raging,  managed  to  get  by  the  last  annual  meeting  with- 
out open  manifestation  of  opposition  to  what  had  been 
done,  those  who  are  now  criticising  the  arrangements 
were  culpable  in  not  making  their  opposition  known  at 
that  time.  It  is  even  stated  by  some  that  they  —  with 
every  opportunity  to  do  so — heard  at  that  meeting  noth- 
ing even  of  private  objection  to  the  arrangements. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  latter  could  be,  for 
there  was  plenty  of  talk  among  members  in  condemna- 
tion of  what  had  been  done  about  illustrations.  It  is 
not  strictly  true  that  there  was  no  opposition  to  or  criti- 
cism of  these  arrangements  on  the  floor.  There  was 
more  than  one  reference  to  the  matter  in  one  way  or 
other,  but  no  organized  opposition.  The  reason  no  or- 
ganized opposition  developed  was  because  it  was  urged 
by  some  that  the  matter  could  be  handled  better  by  the 
executive  committee,  or  the  committee  on  publication ; 
that  these  committees  had  authority  to  act  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  the  responsibility  was  upon  them. 

If  the  situation  in  all  its  bearings  had  been  appre- 
ciated then  as  it  has  come  to  be  since,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  anyone  who  disapproved  what  had  been  done 


would  have  urged  leaving  it  to  any  committee,  and  quite 
certain  that  those  who  yielded  to  their  views  at  that  time 
would  not  have  done  so. 

From  first  to  last  this  whole  matter  is  involved  in  mis- 
conceptions and  misunderstandings.  Into  the  details  of 
these  we  need  not  go  at  this  time.  We  wish  here  to 
show  how  such  situations  with  all  the  troubles  which 
accompany  them,  are  bound  to  occur  and  recur  under 
the  present  constitution,  which  makes  an  indefinite  di- 
vision of  the  business  of  the  association  between  the 
association  itself  and  its  executive  board.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  the  case  is  still  further  complicated  by 
the  intervention  (at  the  early  stages)  of  the  revision 
committee  and  (at  the  later  stages)  of  the  publication 
committee.  A  business  of  this  nature,  in  which  so  many 
differently  constituted  committees  have  a  hand,  could  be 
handled  satisfactorily  only  in  case  the  duties  and  powers 
of  each  were  clearly  outlined,  and  the  limitations  of  each 
carefully  observed.  Otherwise  there  is  sure  to  be  con- 
fusion in  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  an 
adjustment  fair  to  all  persons  and  interests  involved. 

Booming  the  Indian  Runner  Duck. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  Indian  Runner 
duck  to  make  a  boom  for  it.  Stories  of  its  won- 
derful laying  are  popping  up  from  all  quarters.  Some- 
one has  even  suggested  that  the  practical  way  to  solve 
the  high  cost  of  living  problem  by  reducing  expenses 
was  to  keep  Indian  Runner  ducks.  The  suggestion  was 
made  seriously,  too. 

The  Indian  Runner  duck  had  quite  a  boom  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  has  held  many  of  the  friends  it  made  at 
that  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  flocks  of  this 
breed  have  made  remarkable  egg  records.  It  is  equally 
true  that  many  of  those  who  tried  Indian  Runner  ducks 
have  not  found  them  up  to  their  expectations.  From 
general  reports  on  them  we  think  that  anyone  who  buys 
them,  expecting  to  get  "dead  sure  layers"  is  likely  to  be 
disappointed.  We  would  rather  depend  for  our  egg 
supply  on  an  average  flock  of  fowls  of  any  kind  than  on 
an  average  lot  of  ducks  of  any  kind. 

"Working  for  Nothing"  or  Working  for  the 
Good  of  the  Cause. 

DISCUSSING  the  idea  of  officers  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
paying  their  own  expenses,  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries quotes  Josh  Billings — that  the  man  who 
works  for  nothing,  and  boards  himself,  generally  earns 
just  about  what  he  gets.  The  saying  may  be  smart  and 
funny,  but  it  is  not  true.  There  are  many  men  in  all 
lines  of  life  who  give  both  time  and  money  to  public  ser- 
vice and  to  the  work  of  organizations  of  various  kinds, 
without  expectation  of  any  reward  other  than  of  having 
helped  along  a  cause  in  which  they  were  interested.  We 
have  as  many  of  them  in  poultry  culture  as  anywhere. 

We  could  give,  if  it  were  appropriate  to  publish  such 
a  list,  a  long  list  of  poultrymen  who  are  always  ready  to 
help  in  any  and  every  way  they  can,  a  movement  in  ad- 
vancement of  poultry  interests.  Some  of  these  may 
derive  an  indirect  benefit  from  whatever  is  for  the  good 
of  the  industry,  but  many  can  never  get  anything  out  of 
it  but  the  satisfaction  they  get  from  doing  a  good  deed 
and  the  honor  that  goes  with  good  service  to  fellowmen. 

The  Poultryman  and  the  Birds. 

WE  CALL  attention  of  readers  to  the  article, 
' '  Protect  the  Birds, ' '  appearing  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  In  our  personal  philosophy  of 
life  both  poultry  and  song  birds  are  necessary.  In  the 
writer's  observation  the  song  birds  will  drive  away  the 
detestable  little  English  sparrow  if  given  any  encourage- 
ment to  remain  about  the  premises.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  sparrows  drive  away  the  other  birds, 
but  for  years  we  have  noticed  that  whenever  other  birds 
are  abundant  through  the  season  the  sparrows  almost 
disappear  from  our  premises,  and  do  not  reappear  until 
the  other  birds  leave  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  song 
birds  are  the  best  aids  we  have  to  keep  down  insect  pests 
injurious  to  trees. 
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Petaluma's  Hen  Population. 


IN  THE  issue  of  this  paper  for  April, 
1909,  I  quoted  from  an  article  on. 
the  IVtaltiina  poultry  district  in  the 
Fanciers?  Monthly,  and  expressed 
doubt  as  to  there  being  in  that  district 
I.-Vx.i.   hens,  as  reported.  Some  peo- 
ple didn't  like  t.>  have  ihose  figures  ques- 
tioned, and  thoaghl  it  quite  out  of  place 
for  uie  to  doubt  them,  l<ecause  in  the 
article  in  which  the}-  were  given,  the  state- 
ment was  also  made  that  '"one  might 
drive  over  a  large  part  of  the  country 
without  being  greatly  impressed  with  it h 
poultry  industry."  This  was  in  a  district 
described  as  about  twelve  by  twenty  miles. 
I  made  the  statement  that  1,500,000  hens 
would  represent  1,500  farms  of  1,000  hens 
each,  and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  so  many  such  farms  in  such  an  area 
and  have  the  industry  so  inconspicuous. 
I  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  numl>er 
1.500,000  was  undoubtedly  much  too 
high.  flf? 

in  a  recent  issue  of  the-  Petaluma 
Weekly  Poultry  Journal,  Hind  the  state- 
ment that  the  total  shipments  of  eggs 
from  Petaluma  in  1909  were  7,159,4SI 
dotfen.  This  gives  us  a  pretty  good  basis 
for  estimating  the  number  of  hens  in  the 
district  supplying  the  eggs  shipped  from 


Petaluma.  If  there  are  1,500,000  hens  in 
the  district,  the  average  contribution  of 
each  to  the  total  quantity  shipped  is  only 
57  eggs.  Of  course  some  eggs  are  con- 
sumed in  the  district,  and  some  used  for 
hatching,  but  the  numbers  of  these  could 
hardly  he  la  rue  enough  to  raise  the  aver- 
age for  a  million  and  a  half  of  hens  to  a 
creditable  figure. 

Taking  the  eggs  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, and  assuming  an  average  egg  pro- 
duction of  120  per  year  per  hen  gives  us 
the  population  of  the  district  at  706,140. 
If  we  assume  that  40  to  50  thousand  hens 
laying  120  eggs  each  could  supply  the  eggs 
used  in  the  district,  we  have  the  popula- 
tion of  "hens"  about  750,000,  or  just 
about  one-half  the  estimate.  It  has  been 
for  years  a  common  saying  in  this  part 
of  the  country  that  most  poultry  keepers 
gave  the  numbers  in  their  flocks  at  about 
double  actual  numbers,  and  that  unless 
given  the  count  it  was  usually  sale  to 
divide  the  owner's  figures  by  two.  That 
ride  would  appear  to  apply  in  Petaluma. 

Then  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  actual 
size  of  the  district;  a  glance  at  the  map 
suggests  that  eggs  fron..  a  larger  area  than 
12  x  20  miles  may  figure  in  the  shipments 
from  that  point. 


From  a  Neighbor  of  "The  Comings." 


EI  >IT<  )R  Fa  rm-Poiltry  :— As  a  neigh- 
bor of  the  Comings,  I  have  noted 
with  interest  your,  and  other  ed- 
itors' comments  on  the  Corning 
egg  farm.  8ome  writers  (among  them 
editor  Wulsiefler)  give  the  impression 
that  this  plant  exists  more  on  paper  than 
in  reality.  Now,  I  have  no  interest  in 
the  Corning  place,  other  than  a  neigh- 
borly one,  and  would  not  care  to  write 
anything  for  their  interest  if  I  believed 
they  were  trying  to  fool  the  people;  but 
am  willing  to  say  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  visit  this  plant  almost  weekly 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  I  know  they 
have  the  land,  buildings  and  Stock,  and 
they  do  things  just  as  stated  in  the 
"  (  •irning  Egg  Book."  This  book  is  not 
an  exaggeration,  but  is  a  plain  and  truth- 
ful statement  of  the  numbers,  and  way 
they  hatch,  brood,  rear,  feed  and  house 
their  birds.  I  have  myself  seen  in  their 
brooder  house,  16  x  118  ft.,  five  thousand 
chicks,  two  days  to  two  months  old,  as 
good  healthy  growing  chicks  as  one  could 
desire.  I  have  seen  these  chicks  put  in 
their  colony  houses,  (of  which  they  now 
have  thirty),  three  hundred  to  a  house, 
on  range.  I  have  watched  them  grow 
and  mature,  and  go  into  the  laying 
houses,  fifteen  hundred  to  a  house.  Have 
seen  the  eggs  gathered,  and  know  the 
yield  was  satisfactory,  and  the  stock  as 
healthy  as  my  own  birds  on  a  large  range. 
As  to  their  treatment  of  visitors,  if  these 
will  announce  their  coming,  or  will  write 
for  date,  I  believe  they  will  be  cordially 
received,  and  shown  all  parts  of  the 
plant.  The  Comings  have  nothing  to 
hide;  but  if  people  bob  up  at  anytime, 
unexpectedly,  on  any  part  of  the  farm,  as 
many  do — well,  they  must  take  their 
chance.  The  Comings  are  exceptional 
business  men  of  keen  foresight.  They 
are. in  tht-  job  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  in  the  year;  not  in  the  office 
smoking  cigars,  but  in  overalls,  doing 
and  looking  alter  the  many  details  of  the 
work,  and  I  doubt  if  an  intensive  poultry 
plant  of  this  kind  could  l«-  succcssiully 
run  in  any  other  way.  Cndoubtedly  this 
has  had  much  to  do  with  their  success. 
SomerviLIe.  N.  J.     L.  B.  Tiiatciieu. 


Mr.  Thatcher's  coiiiiuuiucation  is  in- 
To  say,  when 


teresting  as  the  statement  of  a  neighbor 
and  intimate  of.  the  Comings,  as  to  the 
conditions  and  results  on  their  plant,  but 
no  one  capable  of  analyzing  for  himself 
the  statements  made  in  the  book  would 
accept  his  testimony  as  conclusive.  Con- 
sidering this  communication  in  the  light 
of  some  that  are  appearing  in  other  pa- 
pers, I  take  it  that  the  Comings  have 
realized  that  they  have  made  a  mistake  in 
the  attitude  they  have  taken  towards  vis- 
itors who  might  be  critics,  and  will  be 
found  more  amiable  in  future.  Certainly 
that  will  be  more  agreeable  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

As  to  the  book  being  "a  plain  and 
truthful  statement"  of  the  items  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Thatcher,  is  possible,  and 
yet  the  book  may  mislead  in  other  par- 
ticulars. I  pointed  out  some  things  that 
were  not  simple  and  direct  in  the  financial 
statement.  In  an  interview  with  the 
man  who  wrote  the  book,  I  asked  him 
why  the  peculiar  method  of  estimating 
financial  results  was  used, — why  they  did 
not  simply  balance  the  books  for  the  year. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. When  a  question  like  that  is 
evaded,  the  reasonable  inference  is  that 
the  books  would  not  show  the  profit 
claimed.  Everyone  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, to  whom  this  seems  a  reasonable  in- 
ference, is  warranted  in  accepting  and 
publishing  it  until  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary. If  the  books  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  accountant  will  show  in  the 
balance  the  profit  figures  which  were 
reached  by  the  arbitrary  methods  em- 
ployed, what  object  was  there  in  using  a 
method  which  would  discredit  the  '  re- 
sults in  the  min<l  of  everyone  who  know  s 

that   that  is  the  method    usually   - 

ployed  to  inflate  figures  in  such  cases/  If 
the  books  w  ill  show  the  profits  claimed, 
the  Comings  should  open  their  books  to 
their  critics  and  the  public.  They  can 
have  no  valid  excuse  for  declining  to  do 
SOi  They  cannot  say  now  that  it  is  none 
of  the  public's  business.  They  have  put 
themselves  in  a  position  where  it  is  the 
public's  business. 

They  put  a  brief  experience  and  figures 
which  do  not  show  w  hat  they  purport  to 
show  against  common  experience  and  the 
combined  judgment  of  scores  of  men 


Robert  H.  Essex 


(Feal/ter  fast) 

QUIC-MOLT 

(Featlier  Fast) 

QUIC-MOLT 


QUICK  FEATHERING  BIRDS 
WIN  AT  EARLY  SHOWS 

HENS  THAT  MOLT  QUICK 
LAY  WINTER  EGGS 

MANY  A  DOLLAR  IS  LOST  to  Poultry  Keepers  be- 
cause their  hens  do  not  begin  to  lay  in  the  early  Fall  or 
Winter.  That  is  because  their  hens  are  not  fully  feath- 
ered when  the  cold  weather  comes;  and 
so  they  do  not  lay  till  spring.  QUIC-MOLT 
QUIC-MOLT  is  a  new  Specific  originated  and  now  put  {Feather  Fast) 
on  the  market  for  the  first  time  by  the  Model  Incubator  QUIC-MOLT 
Compauy.   It  provides  a  means  to  surely  get  more  money  - 
— much  more  money  from  your  fowls  by  securing  early 
egg  production.   Write  today  for  full  particulars,  telling 
how  to  molt  your  fowls  to  get  winter  eggs. 

QUIC-MOLT  is  also  in  great  demand  by  Exhibitors  who 
wish  to  make  their  show-birds  feather  fast    It  was  originated  (Feattter  Fast) 
by  Mr  Essex,  long  experienced  in  exhibiting,  and  fills  the  A  Specific  for  the  Production  of 
need  that  Exhibitors  have  so  long  felt.    The  only  requisite    Early  Feathers  and  More  of  Them 
is  that  you  should  begin  to  use  QUIC-MOLT  at  once.  This 
is  the  season  for  it.  The  difference  between  having  your  show-birds 
just  fit  and  having  them  unready  makes  a  big    difference  in 
your  winnings.    Write  today  for  full  particulars  how  to  make 
your  birds  feather  fast  and  have  brighter  plumage. 

AT  THIS  SEASON  you  may  need  some  Poultry  Remedies.  If 
your  fowls  have  Chicken  Pox,  Colds,  Roup,  Diarrhoea,  Scaly  Leg, 
Capes,  or  any  other  disease,  you  should  write  for  our  Free  Laboratory 
Catalog  which  describes  the  diseases  and  gives  the  remedy.  Model  POULTRY  REMEDIES. 
Remedies  are  also  Preventatives.  They  are  put  up  in  our  own  Labor-  Sold  Also  in  Single  Vials, 
atory  under  the  personal  supervision  of  our  Chief  Chemist;  and  are 

the  most  reliable  on  the  market.  Ask  for  Model  Remedies  and  accept  no  other  kind.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  in  stock,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you  or  write  direct  to  us 

MODEL  POULTRY  SUPPLIES  ARE  SUPERIOR 

Model  Poultry  Supplies  Are  Superior,  yet  they  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind.  Let 
your  Food  Holders  and  Wall  Founts  be  of  good,  heavy,  galvanized  iron,  well  made;  espec- 
ially when  they  cost  no  more  than  the  low-grade,  easily-bent  kind.  See  below  the  list  of 
goods  we  manufacture.  Every  article  made  in  ourown  Factory  or  Laboratory  is  guaranteed. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOB  MODEL  „  K^rTmemEr1  thX 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES-THE  BEST  ^r^l.  r^om'JJMS 

Roup  Cure  *ne  '>est  *'y  Leading  Exhibitors, 

Chicken  PmCure  B'S  Farms  and  Experiment 
CapeCure  Station^       The  Standard 

Cholera  Cure 
Health  Regulator 
Quic-Molt 
Scaly-Leg  Salve 
Lice  Spray 
Lice  Dust 
Nest  Eggs 
Head-Lice  Killer 


Incubators 

Brooders 

Thermometers 

Hygrometers 

Thermostats 

Egg  Testers 

Lamps 

Burners 

Colony  Coops 

Brood  Coops 

Chick  Shelters 


Drinking  Founts  Sulphur  Candles 

Wall  Founts  Disinfectants 

Water  Cups  Fly  Driver 

Food  Hoppers  Spray  Pumps 

Crit  Boxes  Chick  Salts 

Food  Troughs  Egg  Maker 

Charcoal  Chick  Markers 

Perch  Supports  Leg  Bands 


Model  is  the  only  Hardwood 
Incubator  made  —  the  best 
constructed,  and  the  best 
appearing  machine  in  the 
world. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog.  It 
describes  our  full  line  of 
Superior  Poultry  Supplies. 
We  want  Poultry  Keeper 
Agents.    Write  for  Terms. 


MODEL 
INCUBATORS 

Eleven  Sizes 
Eleven  Prices 
All 
Guaranteed 


Model  Incubator  Company 

(ROBERT  H.  ESSEX,  Pres.) 

The  Terrace  and  Henry  St.,    BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


WYCKOFF'S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Acknowledged  Everywhere  the  World's  Greatest  Laying  strain.  Unequal  ed  in  Standard 
Qualities.  Remember  that  we  are  the  originators,  and  for  mure  than  90  Tears  specialty  breeders  of 
the  justly  celebrated  WYCKOFF  Strain  of  S.  C.  White  l  eghorns,  the  Most  Profitable  Strain  of 
Poultry  in  America  today.   Place  your  orders  at  beatlquartei-s  ami  make  DO  mistake. 

3000  choice  yearling  hens  and  cocks,  and  fine,  strong,  early  cockerels,  must  be  sold  at  once  to  make 
room,  and  prices  will  be  made  especially  attractive  to  early  buyers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  state  wants  as 
near  as  possible.  Address, 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SOX,  Aurora,  Caj  oga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sibley's  R.C.Rhode  Island  Reds 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS -1906,  07,  "08,  '09,  '10- 
at  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  and  Buffalo. 

On  July  1st  we  will  offer  for  sale  aftv  yearling  liens,  (u=ed  in  our  own  breeding  pens 
this  season),  together  with  a  few  choice  cock  birds.  Young  slock  liter  *"  nulsh 

IRVINC  A.  Sl  FRANK  CHURCHILL  SIBLEY, 
1032  Jefferson  Boulevard,      Box  A,      South  Bend,  Ind. 


RED  FEATHER  FARM 


53  Prizes  at  New  York.  Boston,  and  1* 


1009-10. 


EGGS  ''^i::,;!'-"-  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE ,.*:yy-  '  " 

3000  Youngsters,  the  finest  we  ever  hatched. 

B.  I.  REDS  Book  now  for  fall  delivery.  ROTH  COMBS 

F.  W.  C.  ALMY,   Prop.,         Telephone  connections.       Tiverton  4    Corner*,  R.  I, 


writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FAR.tt-POULRY,"  will  benefit  you-please  them -and  help  us. 
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Farm-Poultry 


AUGUST 


9f 


anpplled  with  any 
incubator,  is  the 
mark  t>f  Quality 
which  proves  that 
the  maker  puts 
value  into  his  ma- 
chiiicrcBOrdlesBofeoBt.  Insist  on  the^TyCOS 

jayloi -Instrument  Companies 

1SOCIIESTER,  N.  V. 


A  CO  U  RACY 


vastly  better  qualified  than  themselves  to 
pass  judgment  on  such  matters.  They 
appear  to  be  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
their  claims  of  success  are  merely  a  repe- 
tition, with  variations  in  quantities,  of 
many  claims  that  have  been  made  hy 
others,  and  that  in  the  final  outcome  the 
claims  have  always  been  discredited. 
They  report  now  that  they  have  "  about 
3,500  laying  hens,"  and  "  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand  chicks  of  all  ages"  on 
thirteen  acres  of  land,  and  they  claim 
that  under  these  highly  intensive  con- 
ditions they  are  developing  a  very  su- 
perior" strain  of  White  Leghorns.  Mr. 
Gardner  Corning,  in  a  communication  to 
the  American  Poultry  Journal,  says: — 
"  The  range  is  left  in  a  wild  state,  but  a 
luxuriant  growth  is  produced  by  heavy 


fertilizing.  This  gives  a  great  variety  of 
rank  growth,  affording  excellent  shelter." 
This,  mind  you,  on  a  farm  carrying  an 
average  of  about  1,000  birds  per  acre. 
Anyone  who  has  any  conception  of  just 
what  a  thousand  White.  Leghorns  and  an 
acre  of  ground  mean  knows  that  if  any 
considerable  proportion  have  actual  range 
conditions,  a  much  larger  proportion  have 
not.  Would  the  Comings  be  willing  to 
show  me  everything  I  wanted  to  see  on 
this  plant,  answer  questions,  show  books, 
etc.,  understanding  that  I  would  describe 
everything  just  as  I  saw  it?  Would  they 
be  willing  to  let  me  take  a  camera  and 
photograph  whatever  I  wished  on  their 
plant  for  reproduction?  Possibly  I  may 
be  mistaken  —  but,  I  don't  think  they 
would. 


BIGGER 
CHICKS 


If  for  no  other  reason 
than  getting  bigger, 
stronger,  he  n- like - 
hatched  chicks,  which 
you  get  from  every  fer- 
tile egg  you  put  in  a 

Prairie  State  Incubator 

this  one  feature  alone  should  influence 
you  to  buy  a  Prairie  State.  The  Sand  Tray 
beneath  the  eggs  does  it.  It  also  makes  pos- 
sible bi&fter  hatches.  Then  there  are  many 
other  special  points  you  should  know. 

Write  for  1910  cat- 
alogue—full of valua- 
ble poultry-raising 
information-it's  free 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
479  Main  St.  Homer  City,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  live 

SIO  PER  100  DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  Soft  Roasters 

Send  for  my  Circular  lelliner  all  about  my  Fresh 
Air  houses.  Also  what  every  poullrymau  ought  to 
read,  and  a  post  card  will  bring  it.  Plan  of  Small 
Colony  house  No.  1,  or  Large  Practical  house 
So.  -\  50  cents  each.  My  heeding  Formula 
Brings  Success  Wherever  Used,  Price  50c. 

JOSEPH  XOtMAN, 
K.F.D.BoxD,  Rockland,  Mass. 


Successful 


Egg 

Farming 


Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries  there  is 
frvc.ii  demand  for  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  eggs. 
The  few  growers  who  can  furnish  them  regular- 
ly, winter  and  summer  alike,  get  very  high  prices. 

The  Corning  Egg=Book 


(entitled  "$6.41  per  Hen  per  Year.")  tells  how 

two  men,  in  poor  health,  starling  four  years  aKo 
Willi  only  thirty  hens,  made  from  their  little  egg- 
fanu  clear  profit  of  over  $12,000  last  year.  It 
tells  all  about  their  experience,  their  failures, 
their  methods;  and  how  others,  men  or  women 
with  ;rood  sense,  care  and  faithful  work,  can  make 
money  in  the  same  way.  Not  a  detail  left  out. 

The  Corning  Egg-Book  is  sold  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  we  have  made  arrangemeuts  to  make  this 

Cn„r;  n  I  (\ffe>r  •  For  $1.00  (cash,  money  or- 
z>|>ciidi  unci  •  deror check), wewillsend 
postpaid  the  Corning  Egg-Hook  and  the 
Farm  Journal  for  two  years,  and  American 
Poultry  Advocate  two  years— all  for  $1.00  if 
order  Is  sent  at  once  to 

American  Poultry  Advocate, 
761  Hogan  Block,  Syrcause.  N.  Y. 


SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

Ernest  F  Hartmann,  Prest. 
138 FRANKLIN  SI.  NEW  YORK 


Thinks  Some  Systems  Here  to  Stay.  Prairie  State  IllCUbatOrS 


POULTRY  SUCCESS  takes  except  ion 
to  the  opinion  expressed  on  our 
editorial  page  of  our  May  issue, 
that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  epidemic  of  secrets  and 
systems.  It  declares  that  Eobinson's 
judgment  (which  it  is  kind  enough  to  say 
it  has  found  generally  good)  is  away  off 
in  this  case,  and  that  it  speaks  with  au- 
thority because  as  the  owner  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  "Brigg's  system"  book  it 
is  in  a  position  to  know  that  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  sale  of  "the  or- 
iginal" book  of  "secrets."  EditorTraf- 
ford  also  says:  "If  our  advice  is  worth 
anything  at  all,  and  may  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  weight,  we  would  ad- 
vise that  every  person  who  is  about  to 
start  in  the  poultry  business  buy  a  copy 
of  every  so-called  system  in  poultry  cul- 
ture published,  as  there  is  valuable  infor- 
mation in  each  of  them,  yea!  more  infor- 
mation than  can  be  bought  at  a  hundred 
times  the  price  in  any  other  way." 

Since  our  esteemed  contemporary  points 
to  increasing  sales  of  the  "Briggs  system" 
to  convince  me  that  my  judgment  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  systems 
is  wrong,  I  may  a]  propriately  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  though  origin- 
ally sold  at  live  dollars  for  one  small 
book,  the  "Briggs  system,"  now  in- 
cluding one  or  two  other  books,  (that 
ji  tint  is  not  clear  in  the  advertisement), 
i.s  now  sold  with  Poultry  Success  for  one 
year  for  one  dollar.  The  subscription 
price  of  the  paper  being  fifty  cents,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  fashioned  rules  of 
arithmetic,  the  present  selling  price  of  the 
original  book  of  secrets  must  be  about 
twenty-five  cents,  or  five  per  cent  of  the 
original  price.  Before  accepting  the  case 
of  the  "Briggs  system"  as  disproving  my 
statement,  I  must  "  be  shown  "  that  the 
volume  of  sales  is  great  enough  to  offset 
the  reduction  in  price. 

Poultry  Success  invites  me  to  visit  Mr. 
Briggs'  farm,  where  his  system  is  in  oper- 
aiion,  and  investigate  the  claims  made  for 
it  myself.  Before  taking  that  up,  I'd 
want  to  know  just  how  thorough  an  in- 
vestigation I  would  be  allowed  to  make. 
People's  itleas  of  investigation  sometimes 
differ.  Then,  again,  before  investigating 
what  the  author  of  any  system  is  himself 
doing  with  it,  I  like  to  dispose  of  some  of 
the  claims  made  for  the  books  which  can 
be  disposed  of  without  visiting  the  author. 
For  instance,  Poultry  Success  says  that 
I  the  buyer  of  one  of  these  books  gets  in- 
formation that  he  cannot  buy  at  a  hun- 
dred times  the  price  in  any  other  way.  I 
have  examined  most  of  the  books  of 
"secrets,"  and  as  far  as  I  have  examined 
tin 'in,  I  have  never  seen  in  any  of  them 
any  information  of  value  that  could  not 
be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  usually  for  a 
Jess  price.  Mr.  Heck's  book,  "Secrets  of 
Successful  Exhibitors,"  (which  I  have 
not  seen  because  he  will  not  sell  me  a 
copy),  may  contain  some  things  that 
have  not  been  previously  published  else- 
where. Aside  from  that,  I  do  not  think 
the  editor  of  P.  S.  can  give  me  from  any 
so-called  book  of  secrets  a  single  fact  of 
value  to  poultrymen  that  is  original  with 
its  author.  If  he  thinks  he  can,  let  him 
make  a  test  hy  publishing  on  his  editorial 
page  a  statement  front  some  book  of 
secrets  (Heck's  excepted)  which  he  claims 
is  new,  valuable  and  original  with  the 
author  of  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken. 
He  can  do  this  with  one  statement  or  as 
many  more  as  he  chooses.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  he  will  get  one  of  the  sur- 


prises of  his  life  if  he  does,  for  I  cannot 
conceive  of  anyone  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  poultry  culture  being  so  rash 
as  to  declare  these  books  of  "secrets" 
contain  information  not  easily  procurable 
elsewhere. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  one  book  of  secrets  has  recently 
been  withdrawn  from  sale  because  of  an 
injunction  secured  by  the  publishers  of  a 
book  from  which  a  considerable  part  of 
the  matter  in  it  hadObeen  appropriated. 


Orrocco  Farm  First  at  Mt.  Blue, 
Mass. 

Ahington,  Mass.,  July  4,  1010. 

Dear  Mr.  Robinson: — I  am  greatly 
amused  at.  the  way  you  use  up  Mr.  Bab- 
cock,  in  .Inly  Farm-Poultry.  It  seems 
almost  a  pity,  however,  to  use  up  good 
animation  on  so  small  game;  it  is  much 
like  hunting  sparrows  with  field  artillery. 

You  are  a  bit  in  error  in  the  statement 
that  the  Orrocco  farm  had  its  origin  in 
Brighton.  The  original  Orrocco  farm  was 
situated  at  Mt.  Blue,  a  little  hamlet  three 
or  four  miles-east  of  Assinippi,  ami  six  or 
seven  miles  south  of  Hingham.  I  recall 
that  the  elder  .Mr.  Rudd  told  me  that  he 
hail  lo  ride  six  or  seven  (or  eight)  miles 
to  reach  the  railroad. 

After  the  younger  Mr.  Rudd  had  opened 
an  office  in  Boston,  the  farm  was  removed 
to  Brighton,  and  when  it  was  crowded 
mil  of  Brighton  by  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  building  section  there,  it  was  removed 
to  South  Katick. 

Hastily  yours, 

A.  F.  Hunter. 


I  am  glad  Mr.  Hunter  has  made  this 
correction.  I  want  readers  of  the  paper 
to  have  the  matter  right.  I  hope  Mr. 
Babcock  will  have  the  grace  to*. tell  those 
he  has  misinformed  about  Orrocco  farm 
and  brown  egg  strains  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. If  it  were  a  question  merely  of 
hunting  Mr.  Babcock,  I'd  agree  with  Mr. 
Hunter  that  it  wasn't  worth  while,  but 
there  is  also  the  question  of  correcting 
misrepresentation,  and  of  letting  some  of 
the  editorial  brethren  know  the  actual 
value  of  some  of  the  stuff  they  print. 


Why  Feed  Chicks  Sand? 

"We  lost  an  entire  brood  this  spring 
from  the  effects  of  overeating  sand.  Very 
hllle  sand  or  grit  at  the  start  will  suffice 
for  the  young  chicks." — Joe  Coleman, 
in  Commercial  Poultry. 


Why  feed  chicks  any  sand  or  grit? 
They  don't  need  it.  Put  good  plain  food 
before  them  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  look 
for  it,  and  nature  will  do  the  rest.  Young 
ducks  and  geese  need  a  little  coarse  sand 
or  fine  gravel  in  their  food  at  first  when 
fed  the  usual  mashes,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  need  it  for  grit.  They  do  not 
need  it  regularly  or  for  long,  but  it  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  demonstrated  that  they 
need  it.  Without  it  they  begin  to  look 
dull  and  go  down  on  their  legs.  A  little 
sand  in  the  mash  cheers  them  up  almost 
instantly. 

The  business  not  worth  advertising 
should  be  advertised  for  sale.- —  Com- 
mercial Union. 


WRITE  TO 

JOS,  BRECK  &  SONS, 

47  to  54  N.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

They  are  New  England  selling-  agents,  sltow  a  full 
line  of  the  Prairie  Stale  INCUISATOKS  and 
BROODERS,  and  will  mail  catalogue  FKEE  and 
quote  factory  prices.  ^ — , — 


LEG  BANDS 

Get  our  samples  and  prices  be- 
fore buying.  Largest  and  best 
line  on  earth. 

Smith  Sealed.  Used  by  Ameri- 
ca's leading  Fanciers.  Prices: 
12,  30c;  25,50C,  CO,  »1.00;  100,81.50; 
postpaid. 

Leader  Adjustable.  Smoothest  an4 
fflust  secure  fastening  ever  invented.  Prices, 
pos+jitid,  12,  U>o;  2l>o;  &■>,  4"c;  lOu,  C5c; 
£60.  81.50;  500,  $2.75,  1,000,  |5.2B.  Send 
Stamp  for  Simple.  We  make  other  Styles. 
KEYES-DAVIS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Mfrs. 

Dept.  50&,  Itattle  Creek,  Dlieli. 


P 


RENTING 

For  Pojltrymen  a  Specialty 

Costs  nothing  to  send  your  copy  and 
gel  an  est  i mule.  Lowest  Prices.  Free 
useuf  (nits.  Samples  if  desired. 

VIKING  PRESS, 

299  Marginal  St..  EAST  BOSTON,  MASS. 


White  Orpingtons 

They  lay  lite  slot  machines. 
My  birds  have  won  at 
Madison  Square,  Pittsburg 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  and 
other  hk*  sbows.  Summer 
eggs  from  selected  stock, 
U  per  12.  Booklet  free. 

Lawrence  Jackson 

Box  F,  Haysville, 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 


TRY  HOUGHTON'S  WIRE  EGG  CARRIER 


For  ship- 
ping eggs, 
and  his  wire 
egg  turner  to 
bold  and  turn 
eggs  to  be 
used  for 
li  a  t  c  h  1  n  g. 
Price  list  ot 


S.  H.  HOUGHTON, 


Harvard,  Mass. 


RAT5&MICE 

EXTERMINATED 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


with  KATITE.    No  danger.  No  odors. 
PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  td. 
Koran  859,  325  Dearborn  St., Chicago,  111. 


(something  to  crow  about) 


I  fie 

>  NEWAI 


«  HEN-E-TA 

\|kB0UT30%  PURE  BONE  ASM 

#  ■  NO  OTHER  I  NO  OTHER 
r  _'A  BONE  NEEDED  [  GRIT  NEEDED 
^^SCV  NO  MORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEEDED 
S^JNOMORE  BEEF -SCRAPS  NEEDED 

iSS  I  JiOMORE  OYSTER-SHELLS  NEEDED 

I001B.BAG  42.25I50LB.BAG  SI. so 


HEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 


NEWARK.  N.J.    /DEPT.   B  .  FLEMINGTON.  W.VA 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,"  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM=POULTRY,"  will  benefij  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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The  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Fanciers' 
Club. 

At  a  iwent  meeting  of  the  Mahoning 
Poultry  Association,  it  was  decided  to 
disband  said  association  ami  reorganise 
<>n  wore  substantial  lines.  The  result 
was  the  terming  of  the  "  YoongstoWn 
Fanciers'  <.'lul>."'  with  a  charter  list  of 
titty  members.  Officers  were  eleotoil.  and 
Dec.  ]■_»— 17.  lt»10,  were  the  dates  selected 
for  our  next  annual  show.  The  show  will 
be  cooped,  and  the  judging,  by  compari- 
son, will  In'  looked  after  hy  such  well 
known  judges  as  Mr.  J.  E.  Gault  and  J. 
Harry  Wolsieffer. 


Tennessee  State  Fair  Show. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Fair  |»>ultry  show  will  be 
held  in  Nashville,  Tenn..  Seplemlier  lit— 
24.  This  is  the  south's  greatest  show, 
and  the  l>est  market  place  for  pure  bred 
poultry  in  the  Union.  Big  list  of  pre- 
miuins.  Breeders  making  the  Tennessee 
State  Fair  show  this  year  can  have  their 
birds  forwarded  to  the  Tri-State  Fair 
poultry  show,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the 
following  week.  Sept.  "Jti  —  Oct.  4.  For 
full  information,  premium  lists,  and  entry 
blanks,  address  John  A.  Murkin,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Eastern  Wisconsin. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Eastern  Wisconsin  Poultry  anil  Pel  Stock 
Association  (incorporated)  will  !><•  held  at 
Mueller  s  Hall,  Kiel,  Wis.,..n  Dec.  Ltl.  ;$0, 
3i,  1910,  and  Jan.  1.  litll.  T.  M.  Camp- 
bell, of  Darlington,  [nd.,  will  do  the  judg- 
ing. Besides  the  cash  prizes  the  associa- 
tion offers  most  liberal  premiums  and 
cash  special",  as  well  ;is  a  iiiimU-r  of  cups 
and  the  usual  rihhons.  The  association 
will  l>e  ready  to  pay  all  prizes  and  pre- 
miums immediately  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
show.  For  full  information  write  Michael 
J.  Wirth,  Show  Sec' y,  Kiel.  Wis. 


Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York, 
Show. 

The  Empire  Poultry  Association  (In- 
corporated) will  hold  their  fourth  annual 
-how  at  the  tirand  Central  Palace,  a 
larvre,  well  lighted*  and  centrally  located 
hall  in  N.  Y.  city,  Nov.  18—24,  1910. 
Moilerate  entry  lee  w  ill  In-  charged,  and  a 
lanre  list  of  specials  offered  in  connection 
with  the  regular  premiums.  The  hall 
will*  he  closed  on  Friday,  the  first  day  of 
the  show,  while  the  judging  is  in  progress. 
At  »i  P.  M..  when  the  doors  will  lie  open 
to  the  public,  the  ribbons  will  l>enp,  and 
on  Saturday  and  Monday  the  different 
varieties  will  be  demonstrated  by  the 
judges  to  the  exhibitors  and  others.  They 
have  engaged  the  following  judges :  Geo. 
\V.  W  eed.  F.  H.  Davey,  W.  B.  Atherlon. 
C.  H.  Welles.  W.  II.  Card,  C.  D.  Cleve- 
land, Geo.  Ewald,  J.  C.  Punderford, 
James  M.  Cutting,  Geo.  Young,  J.  B.  X. 
Fitch,  Geo.  Josenhans,  Jas.  Glasgow,  C. 
H.  Ellard.  Anyone  wishing  any  infor- 
mation aljout  the  show,  address  Koliert 
Seaman,  Manager,  Jericho,  N.  Y. 


Next  President. 

Next  president?  Who  asked  the  ques- 
tion? Speculation  seems,  to  be  springing 
up  spontaneously  from  various  quarters. 
They  do  say  that  U.  R.  Fishel  still  nour- 
ishes presidental  ambitions,  and  that  get- 
ting the  highest  vote  for  the  executive 
board  revived  his  drooping  ho|>es  of 
reaching  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of 
the  association.  They  do  say,  also,  that 
tin-  -late  of  Missouri  has  two  rival  candi- 
dates in  the  persons  of  Henry  Steinniesch 
and  T.  E.  Quisenberry.  Others  are  or 
have  been  prominently  mentioned.  Ir- 
ffing  A.  Sibley,  of  Indiana,  is  by  many 
considered  good  presidential  timber.  E. 
E.  Billiards,  of  Iowa,  has  been  men- 
tioned, but  side  steps  the  compliment. 
Thesjis  are  all  western  men,  but  I'm  not 
sun-  they  are  all  the  western  men  that 
have  been  mentioned.  I  can  suggest  one 
more.  Thomas  F.  Kigg,  of  Iowa,  just 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  big 
Mid-West  Br.it..  I.  whose  qualifications 
for  the  office  seem  to  increase  rapidly  as 


you  sum  them  up.  In  the  east,  there  are 
several  good  men  whose  names  continue 
to  he  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  office,  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  none 
of  them  encourages  suggestions  looking 
toward  his  candidacy  11.  V.  Crawford, 
of  New  Jersey.  II.  B.  Donovan,  of  Can- 
ada, and  t'has.  D.  Cleveland,  of  New 
Jersey,  are  men  who  could  !>o  relied  Upoil 
to  give  a  good  administration. 


Brockton  Fair  Poultry  Show. 

Formany  years  the  poultry  department 
at  the  Brockton,  (Mass..)  Fair  has  had 
the  niniiliers  and  class  of  exhibits  that 
rank  it  in  importance  with  leading  winter 
shows.  The  condition  of  the  plumage  of 
the  birds  at  that  season  is  only  in  rare  in- 
stances as  good  as  at  the  height  of  the 
winter  season,  but  the  difference  is  not 
noticeable  when  practically  all  have  the 
same  handicap,  and  only  a  highly  critical 
observer  is  likely  to  notice  the  fact  that, 
the  plumage  of  many  specimens  is  not 
fully  developed.  To  the  average  visitor 
the  exhibits  look  just  as  good  as  those 
found  at  the  winter  shows,  while  the  fan- 
cier who  knows  how  to  make  allowance 
for  immaturity  of  plumage  gets  quite  as 
much  satisfaction  out  of  a  visit  to  Brock- 
ton. 

Indeed  the  Brockton  Fair  poultry  show 
is  to  the  New  England  fancier  one  of  the 
most  important  fixtures  of  the  year.  Few 
fanciers  in  southeastern  New  England  fail 
to  visit  it  at  some  lime  during  the  week, 
and  many  come  from  greater  distances, 
fortius  is  the  first  great  round  up  of  the 
New  England  crop  of  fancy  fowls,  and  it 
is  here  that  some  competitors  meet  for  the 
first  time  in  the  season,  and  others  come 
to  get  a  line  on  the  sort  of  competition 
they  may  expert  later. 

The  quality  of  the  exhibits  here  is  of 
the  best.  It  is  useless  to  send  the  other 
kind.  Among  adult  birds  will  be  found 
New  York  and  Boston  winners  of  previous 
years,  and  among  young  ones  some  that 
are  destined  to  win  at  big  winter  shows 
the  coming  season. 

Entry  fees  are  low,  and  regular  prizes 
liberal.  In  addition,  there  are  listed 
many  valuable  specials. 

A  novel  feature  that  will  prove  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and  ap|>eal  particularly  to 
pigeon  fanciers  is  a  Homer  race  between 
birds  from  Fall  River,  Wellesley,  Need- 
ham,  Newton.  Maiden,  Lynn,  and  West 
Lynn.  As  there  will  probably  be  an 
entry  of  1,000  or  1,200  birds  in  this  con- 
test, there  will  lie  a  liberation  of  500  or 


(.no  birds  on  Wednesday,  and  a  like  imni- 
lier  on  Thursday,  the  start  taking  place 
from  the  track  enclosure. 

Representatives  of  four  of  the  leading 
pigeon  clubs  will  assist  the  management 
in  looking  after  all  details  necessary  to 
insure  complete  success  of  the  compe- 
tition. 

The  poultry  departmenl  is  of  course 
only  one  feature  of  the  lair.  While  that, 
alone  is  well  worth  the  trip  and  the  price 
ol  admission,  it  is  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  attractions  ollered.  A  New  Eng- 
land resident  who  hasn't  seen  the  Brock- 
ton Fair  should  go  this  year.  Those  who 
go  once  always  go  again,  so  we  need  only 
remind  them  of  the  dates,  (  )ctol>er4 — 7. 


The  Hay  Crop. 

Bulletin  No.  134,  of  the  Massachusetts 

Agricultural  Experiment.  Station,  should 
lie  in  the  hands  of  all  those  interested  in 
the  production  of  hay.  This  bulletin  con- 
tains three  papers  by  Professor  Brooks, 
w  ritten  originally  for  the  Crop  Reports  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
following  subjects:  "The  Hay  Crop," 
''The  Management,  of  Mowings,"  and 
"Clovers."     The  first,  pajier  discusses 


the  position  and  importance  of  the  hay 
crop  in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  that 
average  yields  are  far  below  what  tbej 
should  be.  Il  presents  the  results  of 
numerous  experiments-;  ami  make-  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  see.  ling  and  the 
use  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  both  in 
preparation  for  the  crop  and  lor  top 
dressing.  The  second  paper  disctasses  the 
value  of  the  different  more  important 
species  of  grasses  and  clovers,  and  gives 
mixtures  adapted  to  different  -oils  and 
purposes.  It  considers  fertilizers  in  their 
relation  to  these  crops,  and  gives  advice 
as  tore-seeding,  general  management  and 
the  suppression  of  the  more  important 
weeds  common  in  mowings.  The  third 
paper  points  out  the  reasons  for  the  great 
value  of  clovers  on  the  farm,  describes 
the  leading  agricultural  varieties,  and  tells 
how  to  grow  them  most  successfully  and 
profitably. 

Those  desiring  a  copy  of  this  bulletin 
can  obtain  it  by  addressing  Ex]»eriment 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 


September  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  ad- 
vertising your  surplus  stock.  The  sea- 
son's success  depends  largely  upon  an 
early  start,  while  delay  helps  your  com- 
petitor and  proves  a  serious  handicap. 


THE  TRIUMPH  CAS  AND  CASOLINE  ENCINES 

Stationary  or  Marino.   The  best,  most  powerful  am!  perfect  euyioe  on  the  market   Don*t  pa;  a  big  price 
for  an  engine  when  you  can  wave  one- ha  If  of  it  by  nemling  for  our  catalogue  3  N.    See  also  our 
PRIVATE   ELECTRIC    LIGHT  PLANTS 
The  best  anil  cheapest  litrht.    Size  from  5  to  50t>  lights. 

THE  Tltlt  Ml'H  MACHINE  WORKS,  1011  Spring-  Garden  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ORPINGTONS. 


Semi  for  free  mating  list,  sho 
National  meet;  also  best  Black; 


rim; champion  ButTs  of  America  winning  * 
ami  \Vhiw-s  in  America.  Send25cenlfi  foi 


rer  Madison  Square.  Chicago,  and 
Orpington  Magazine. 


MILTON  BROWN,  Cheviot  Farms,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Brockton  Fair  Poultry  Show 

October  4,  5,  6  and  7,  1910. 

THE  LEADING  FALL  SHOW 

Entry  fee,  single  birds,  50c.  Prizes — first,  $3;  second,  11.50;  also  $400  in 
Gold  Specials.  Entry  fee  for  Pigeons,  25c.  Prizes  $1.50  and  75c.  Extra  Gold 
Specials,  etc.    Send  for  Premium  Lint. 

E.  T.  PACKARD,  Treas.,     Box  584,     Brockton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


AN  ESTABLISHED 

Incubator  &  Brooder  Business 

—  A  Business  that  has  Paid  a  Profit 

every  year  since  its  beginning. 

But  tecause  of  increased  responsibilities  in  an  another  direction  which  demand  the  entire  time  and  attention  of 
the  President  and  Business  Manager  of  the  CLIMAX  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODKR  COMPANY,  the  business 
is  offered  for  sale  at  an  exceedingly  low  juice  for  a  quick  buyer. 

The  Climax  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 


was  founded  ten  years  ago.  We  have  always  made  high  grade  go 
the  many  letters  of  testimonial  on  file  will  prove. 


ds  which  have  given  complete  satisfaction  as 


The  Company  is  Capitalized  at  $15,000.00,  all  Common  Stock,  fully  paid. 

The  business  is  in  good,  healthy  condition  for  the  very  prosperous  year  before  us. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

We  have  greatly  reduced  our  stock  of  goods  in  order  to  sell  the  business  at  a  low  price. 
No  real  estate,  buildings,  or  machinery,  are  to  go  in  the  sale.  The  sale  to  include  the 
stock  of  Incubators  and  Brooders  complete  and  in  parts,  Patents  and  Patents  Applied 
For,  Trade  Mark,  Lumber  and  other  materials,  Poultry  Remedies,  Labels,  Patterns  for 
Incubators,  Brooders,  Hovers  and  Poultry  utensils ;  engravings  for  catalogue  and  adver- 
tising matter  ;  catalogue  and  other  printed  matter;  also  about  10,000  letters  from  poul- 
trymen  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  everything  necessary  to  conduct  a  business 
along  up-to-date  lines.    No  indebtedness  to  be  assumed  by  the  purchaser. 

Write  us  today  for  price  and  terms.  But  if  you  are  really  interested,  we  invite  you  to 
come  to  Castorland  and  make  a  personal  investigation.  All  correspondence  confidential 
by  both  parties.    Here's  an  opportunity  to  get  an  established  business  at  a  low  price. 


Climax  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 

S.  L.  HIRSCHEY,  President  and  Manager, 

— — —  CASTORLAND,  N.  Y.  — ^— — 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Classified  advertisements  only  will  be  inserted  in  these  columns,  and  no  display  other 
than  the  initial  word  or  name  allowed.  Ao  advertisement  containing-  less  than  TWO 
lines  will  be  accepted.  All  parts  of  lines  will  be  charged  as  one  full  line.  No  limit  to 
number  of  lines  ad.  may  contain.  An  advertiser  can  divide  his  copy  and  have  an  ad. 
under  as  man y  headings  as  he  wishes.  Cost  of  classified  advertising  will  be  at  a  uniform 
rateofS  cents  per  line,  each  and  every  insertion,-  no  less  price  per  line  for  any  num- 
ber of  lines  or  times  ordered.  Copy  will  be  changed  as  often  as  desired  without  extra 
cost  About  seven  ordinary  words  make  a  line.  Initials  and  figures  count  as  words. 
We  classify  the  headings  in  alphabetical  order,  the  value  of  which  arrangement  to  the 
advertiser  is  at  once  apparent,  enabling  the  buyer  to  im mediately  locate  advertisements 
of  any  particular  kind  in  which  lie  may  be  interested. 


BANTAMS. 


BANTAMS,  Buff,  Bl'k,  Part.  Cochins:  R.C.  Bl'ks: 
R.  C.  Whites;  Golden  Sebriehts:  Lt.  Brahmas, 
cheap,  $1  to $1.5(1  ea.;  prize  birds  included:  a  chance 
never  before  offered.  C.  L.  Fisk,  Middletown,  Ct.  8  1 


BOOKS  AND  PAPERS. 

"  A  TO  Z  OF  BANTAMS  AND  PIGEONS." 

A  by  F.  W.  DeLancey.  Over  100  pages,  describ- 
ing and  illustrating  all  the  leading  varieties,  their 
care,  mating,  and  keeping.  This  grand  book  will  be 
ready  for  mailing  June  1st.  Price  50  cents.  The 
Poultry  Item,  the  largest  eastern  poultry  journal,  08 
to  164  pages  monthly,  having  an  up  to  dale  pigeon  and 
bantam  department.  Regular  price  $.50  the  year. 
Our  grand  special  off  ei — the  Poultry  Item,  one  year, 
and  this  book,  $.75.  "Twelve  Months  Work  in  the 
Poultry  Yard."  now  ready,  and  The  Poultry  Item,  one 
year,  $.50  Address  Poultry  Item.  Sellersvillc.  Pa. 

BRAEKELS. 

SILVER   Braekels;  stock  from  best  imported 
stock.  Young  stock  for  sale  after  Sept.  1st.  De- 
scriptive cirs.   C.  W.  Everett,  Waverly,  N.  Y.  8-2 

CHICKS. 

CHICKENS,  thousands  Barred  Rocks  from  vig- 
orous laying  strains,  $12  per  100:  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.   Brooks  Farrar,  So.  Easton,  Mass.  7-2 


DUCKS. 


B 


RED  to  lay  Runner  Ducks:  trios,  Si  Pair  Emb- 
den  geese,  yearlings.  Miss  Little,  Clyde.  N.  Y.  7-2 


FARMS. 


T  HAVE  money  making  farms  In  R.  1..  Mass.,  and 

i-   Conn.   Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

John  Carroll,  96  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  1. 6-3 

FARMS.  Timber  and  cut  over  lands  for 
sale  on  easy  terms.  For  particulars  address, 
J.  R.  B.  Moore,  owner,  1014  Southern  Trust  Build- 
ing, Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  8-1 


CINSENC. 


INSENG  SEEDS  and  Roots  for  sale.  $50,000.00 
is  a  conservative  estimate  for  one  acre  of  Gin- 
seng.  Ear  ly  grown.    Prices  reasonable.  Pleasant 
Lake  Ginseng  Farm,  L  Box  102,  Cadillac,  Mich.  8-1 


CUINEAS. 


>A  I  It  extra  fine  Pearl  Guineas,  $4.   Hen  laying. 

Miss  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  7-2 


H 


HOUDANS.  

and  some  Houdans;  none  better.  Stock,  eggs 
in  season.  D.  S.  Strong,  Middle  Haddam,  Ct.  8-5 


JAVAS. 


B 


LACK  JAVAS.  My  breeders  for  sale  at  right 
prices;  score  cards;  circular  free. 

G.  M.  Mathews,  Brocton,  New  York. 

LANCSHANS. 


IVES*  Langshans— Black, White,  elegant  specimens 
of  grand  breed;  eggs;  cir.  Ives,  Guilford,  Ct.  7-4 


LEGHORNS. 


BREEDING  Stock.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  best 
strains;  have  some  bargains;  have  a  heavy  lay- 
ing strain;  baby  chicks,  $10  per  100;  eggs  $4  per  100; 
write.    C.  A.  Stevens,  Box  3,  Ransomville,  N.  Y.  7-2 

Q  "DUFF  LEGHORNS.  Early  chicks 

iO»  V7»  -O  for  big  shows;  also  yearling  males 
and  females  fit  to  breed  and  win.  All  bred  from  our 
New  York  winners.  Write  for  show  record  and 
prices.  L.  E.  Merihew,  Marathon,  N.  Y.  k-4 

SB.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.    A  few  of  our 
•  cockerel  bred  females  left;  for  sale  at  $1.50  and 
$2  each.   Come  quick. 

Green  Mountain  Poultry  Yards,  East  Calais,  Vt.  8-1 


B 


MINORCAS.  

LACK  MINORCA" eggs,  $3  per  sitting. 
R.  Story,  187  Arlington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


k)iA/~vrk  NORTHDP'S  Minorcas,  world's  best 
~i\J\J\J  quality;  catalogue  free.  Geo.  W.  Hey, 
successor  to  Geo.  H.  Northup,  R.  2,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 


ORPINGTONS. 


SC.  HLACK   ORPINGTONS.    Some  fine 
.  _  .   youngsters  for  sale  cheap,  on  approval. 
W.  H.  Giftord  &  Son,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

SC.  BUFF,  Black,  White  Orpingtons.  Forsale, 
•   sonic  of  my  choice  breeders  and  utility  stock 
at  very  low  prices;  also  young  stock. 

Kmil  R.  Doehr,  Wallingford,  ('<  


PHEASANTS. 


PHEASANTS'   EGGS.    I  am  taking  orders 
now  for  birds  from  three  breeds,  Golden,  Silver 
and  Ringnecks;  also  Black  Cochin  Bantams. 

J.  S.  Shank,  Route  No.  9,  Paris.  III.  4-0 

0>  rw  l  \t\  a  pound  the  market  price  for  Pheasants. 
ifi)  t  ,\)\J  Kastlv  raised.  Read  the  1910  Reliable 
Pheasant  Standard,  everything  new,  100  pages.  34  col- 
ored plates,  colored  cover-.  75c.  a  copy.  Agents  wanted 
to  sell  this  book  at  fairs,  etc.;  big  commission.  Pr  ice 
catalogue,  description  all  kinds  of  animals,  birds,  etc. 
20c.         U.  S.  Pheasantry,  Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y.   7  6 


PSCEONS. 


HOMERS,  $1.50  pr.  pair  (raised  eight  pairs  in  '09): 
Carneaux.$5perpair.  Sendstamp  forour letter 
giving  description  and  guarantee.   Pigeon  Dept., 
Hillhurst  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Orchard  Park.  N.  Y. 

JUMBO  HOMERS  are  best  Tor  squab  breeding: 
money  makers  everywhere;  send  for  large  illus- 
trated hook  of  valuable  information. 

Providence  Squab  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I  7-3 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


pui'K  ROCKS  from  Englewood  have  won  this 
-LJ  year.  2d  cocker  el  and  club  color  special,  in  a  hot 
class  of  29  cocker-els  at  Madison  Square,  N.  Y.,  the 
Buff  Rock  club  cup  for- New  Hampshire,  and  num- 
erous other  premiums;  send  for  catalogue. 

Dr.  Coolidge,  Bristol,  N.  H. 

HEAVY  laying  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  cut 
prices  from  now  out:  great  bur-gains  in  breed- 
ing stock.  M.  P.  Jones,  Newport,  Maine.  0-3 

I JEST  eggs  Noves'  Buff  Rocks,  now  $2  sitting. 
)  Box  273,  New  London,  Conn. 


PRINTINC 


>OUI.TRY  PRINTING-- the  better  kind.  Prices 
samples.  Index  Printing  House, Cohocton,  N.Y.8-2 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FARMS  WANTED.  We  can  turn  a  quick  sale 
for  you,  as  we  are  in  close  touch  with  buyers 
everywhere.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  save  agents' 
commissions.  Or,  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of 
any  kind,  anywhere,  write  us. 

American  Investment  Association, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

DON'T  FORGET  when  In  want  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Rose  and  Single  Combs,  Houdans,  Pckin 
ducks,  Embden  and  Toulouse  geese,  that  for  quality 
and  prices  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  write  and 
6tate  just  what  you  want,  and  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you.  Daniel  P.  Shove,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

FREE  CATALOGUE  describing  world's  best 
Reds,  both  combs.  Winners  Chicago,  Indianap- 
olis, Cincinnati.  Owner  noted  males,  Chicago  King, 
Red  Prince,  Conqueror.  Sittings  $10,  $15,  $20,  now 
half  price.    Edwin  R.  Cornish,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  8-l_ 


SPANISH. 


"AIT"      F.  1$.  SPANISH  Eggs  from  1  Pen  Boston, 
>V  •   '10.   Headed  by  English  Cockerel.  6^  inch 
face,  $5  a  setting.   Mrs.  S.  G.  Job,  Carlisle,  Mass.  8-1 


WANTED. 


OOD  POSITION  for  young  man  wishing  to 
VT  learn  all  branches  of  poultry  business.  Must 
be  expert  at  picking  and  dressing  poultry. 

Address,    M.  B.  F.,  Medfleld,  Mass.  8-1 

MA  IkRIKD  man  would  like  position  as  manager 
.  poultry  plant.   Reference:  4  years  last  place. 
David  A.  Valler,  Chtltonville,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-1 


WYANDOTTES. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTES.  The  best  lot  we 
ever  bred.  Good  enough  for  any  show.  I  will 
show  them  or  you  can.  A  fine  lot  of  breeding  hen3 
and  chicks. 

J.  C.  Jodrey,  Box  A,  Danvers,  Mass. 


C 


OLUMRIANS,  farm  raised;  great  layers;  free 
cir.;  write.  Ralph  Woodward,  Grafton^  Mass.  5-4 


Chance  of  a  Lifetime 

Having  closed  our  Poultry  Yards,  will  sell  at  half  the  price  of  new.  Entire 
outfit,  including  Incubators,  Brooders,  Lamps,  Leg  Bands,  in  fact  every- 
thing that  goes  with  an  A  1  equipped  plant.    Write  us  your  wants. 

PINEHURST  GENERAL  OFFICE,    -    -    Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


Massachusetts  State  Poultry  As= 
sociation  Meeting-  at  Amherst 
Agricultural  College. 

The  second  annual  field  meeting  of  the 
association  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
Agricultural  College  will  beheld  the  first 
week  in  September.  Program  and  fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  secretary,  John  H.  Robinson, 
P.  0.  Box  2118,  Boston,  Mass. 


r 


Massachusetts  Branch  A.  P.  A. 
Meeting. 

The  Massachusetts  Branch  of  the  Am- 
erican Poultry  Association  held  a  special 
meeting  at  Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards, 
Wall  ham,  Saturday,  July  9th. 

It  was  voted  that  the  branch  offer  at 
one  show  in  each  of  the  five  states  in  the 
branch  a  silver  cup  for  the  best  display  of 
cine  variety  of  poultry,  competition  con- 
sidered; place  of  offering  cup  to  be  de- 
cided by  mail  vote  of  members  in  each 
state.  Competition  to  be  open  only  to 
members  of  the  branch. 

A.  ('.  Smith  was  chosen  delegate  to 
represent  the  branch  at  the  American 
Poultry  Association  meeting,  at  St.  Louis. 
C.  M.  Bryant,  alternate. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  a  special  meeting 
at  the  Brockton  fair,  Wednesday,  October 
5th,  at  11  A.  M. 

Jonx  H.  Robinsox,  Sec'y. 

4th  District  Massachusetts  State 
Poultry  Association 

Held  a  meeting  at  Grove  Hill  Poultry 
Yards,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Saturday  after- 
noon, July  9th.  Members  from  several 
other  districts  were  present.  Plans  for 
future  meetings  were  discussed.  It  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  August.  The  meeting  of  the  State  As- 
sociation being  at  Amherst  in  September, 
no  meeting  of  the  district  will  be  called 
for  that  month.  It  was  suggested  that  in 
October  a  meeting  of  all  districts  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  be  held  with 
Mr.  D.  P.  Shove,  at  Fall  River.  The 
matter  w  as  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shove 
and  the  State  secretary  to  make  arrange- 
ments and  announcements.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  a  clam  bake  a  feature  of 
this  gathering. 


WANTED. 

A  single  man  for  Superintendent  of  the 
poultry  department  of  the  Riiode  Island 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Initial 
salary  £800  and  rooms.  Candidate  must 
have  had  several  years'  experience  with, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  poultry,  be 
able  to  supervise  labor,  and  to  take  entire 
management  of  the  poultry  plant. 

Address  replies  to  the  Division  of 
Biology  of  the  R.  I.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Kingston, 
R.  I.,  stating  age,  nationality,  present 
occupation,  and  (  in  detail)  full  experience 
with  poultry. 


J 


ONE  QUART  OF  STRAWBERRIES?0^ 

Kevitt's  SYSTEM.  Send  for  my  Mid-Summer  Cat- 
alogue. T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Trap  Nests! 

THE  IDEAL  shows  which  hen  laid  the  egg.  Write 
for  freecir-culars  to 
Fit  AMU.  O.  WELLCOME,  Yarmouth,  Me. 


World's  Best 


t~*A  Crown  Bone  Cutter 


Hens  fed  cut  green  bone  lay 
eggs.  Get  a  Crown  Bone 
'  Cutter.  Send  to-day  lor  CHtaloijue. 
Tilsoa  Bros.,  Box  bl'i,  Easton,  ~Vtu 


BEST  AVADE 
I*  Lowpsf  " 
in.  "Price 


REDS  DUCKS- 

TAKE  NOTICE— We  are  offering  a  lot  ot  out 
1910  breeders  at  a  lilieral  reduction  in  prices.  See  out 
May  ad.,  or-  write  us  for  information. 

WHITE  BIRCH  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  B,  Bridge  water,  Mass, 


KILLS  LICE 

Austin's  Pyrotone  kills  and  prevents 
Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas  on  chickens,  hWln 
canaries  and  animals.  Larg-e  size  bott  e  ' 
express  prepaid,  $1.   Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.   Write  for  terms.   W.  P.  AUSTIN. 
395  West  Water  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y- 


^okrk.  BUFF  WYANDOTTES. 

Would  a  few  hens  sired  by  1st  Madison  Garden 
cock  1W09-10  help  you   breed  winners?  Winning 
blood  in  hens,  pullets  and  cockerels 
Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  R.F.D.  No.  316,  Holden,  Mass. 


American  Poultry  Association 
Meeting. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  will  he  held 
at  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  begin- 
ning at  9  A.  M.  Tuesday,  August  16th, 
and  holding  morning  sessions  at  9,  and 
afternoon  sessions  at  2  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Con- 
sidering the  experience  at  recent  meetings 
with  evening  sessions,  and  the  probability 
of  high  temperature,  Pres.  Bryant,  in 
arranging  his  program,  has  thought  best 
to.  omit  evening  sessions,  and  leave  the 
evening  for  rest  and  recreation.  Most  of 
those  who  have  attended  recent  meetings 
will  approve  this  plan.  Three  sessions  a 
day  in  August  is  too  much  anywhere. 
After  the  second  day  the  strain  begins  to 
tell  on  those  participating.  Mr.  Bryant 
says  if  the  members  wish  evening  sessions 
they  can  have  them,  continuing  the  regu- 
lar order  of  business.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  illustrations  to  be  dis- 
cussed, it  was  thought  advisable  to  some- 
what curtail  the  institute  feature  this 
year.  The  convention  will  devote  itself 
mostly  to  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  did  this  last  year,  only  a  few  of  the  ad- 
dresses on  the  program  being  delivered. 

The  Executive  Committee  meets  on 
Monday,  at  9  A.  M.,  and  again  on  the 
day  following  the  adjournment  of  the  as- 
sociation. 


BABY  CHICKS.*Buy  Dav-Otd 
.('lucks,  Cooley  Chicks.  I  can  supply 
you  with  str-nng.sturdv,  healthy, 
growing  White  Leghorn  and 
Barr  ed  Rock  day-old  chicks  from 
prize-winning  slock.  Fastest 
iVtrrowei's.  Avoid  the  risk— let  me 
KWiatch  your  chicks. » Safe  ar  r  ival 
-™"assnred.  Exhibited  Madison  Sn 
Garden.  N.Y.,  1908-'09-'IO.  Send  today  for  Booklet  F 
ELI) EN  E.  COOLEY,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Anybody  Can  Hatch  Chickens 
with  a  Buckeye  #  C 

,  HYC  UBA  TO  Ft  JP\J 


Simple,  self-regulating,  complete  —  the 
nly  incubator  sold  ou  40  dav  free  trial 
rith  money  back  in  case  of  failure.  10,000 
old  last  season  and  not  one  returned. 
100,000  in  use.  Send  for  books  telling  how 
Buckeye  owners  got51chicks  for  50  eggs,  and 
"Making  Money  the  Buckeye  Way."  Both  are  free  to  you. 
Bnobere  Incubator  Co.,  1321  Innlsfalloii  Ave.  Springfield,  0. 


BINDER 


Beats  Any  Sunrise. 

The  rooster's  crow  does  very  welt 

As  "music"  now  and  then, 
But  the  thing  that  stands  for  something 

Is  the  cackle  of  the  hen. 
While  the  first  may  crow  the  sun  up, 

We  aren't  likely  to  forget, 
That  a  fresh  egg  served  for  breakfast 

Beats  the  finest  sunrise  yet. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Attachment  with  Corn  Harvester  cuts 
and  tlr  rows  in  piles  on  harvester  or  win- 
rows.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks 
equal  with  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  In  every 
state.  Price  $20  with  Binder  Attachment.  S.  C. 
MONTGOMERY,  of  Texaline,  Tex.,  writes:— "The 
harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim  for  it.  With  the 
assistance  of  one  man  cut  and  bound  over  100  acres  of 
Corn,  Kaffir  Corn  and  Maize  last  year."  Testimonials 
and  catalog  free,  showing  picture  of  harvester. 
NEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  SALINA,  KAN. 


YOUNG  CHICKS 

Young  Chicks  just  hatched  at 
the  Tine  Tree  Chicken  Hatch- 
ery. One  of  the  largest  in  the 
U.  S.  Originator  of  shipping  day 
old  chicks.  IS  ve;i  i  s  experience. 
Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  W.  Leg- 
horns, \V.  Wyandot tes,  it.  1. 
Reds,  at  8J  to  12  cents  each. 
Distance  no  objection.  Send  for 
Clrcularthat  tells  all  about  it. 
JOS.  ».  WILSON.  Stockton,  N.J. 


Crel  Oil 


3PJP 


Guaranteed  to  cure  White  Diarrhoea, 
Roup,  Colds,  Gapes,  etc.,  in  chicks;  also 
to  kill  lice,  etc. 

CALEDONIA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM=POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Protect  the  Birds. 


TO  WHOM  it  may  concern : — 
The  Ma&rcnosette  State  Grange 
committee  on  protection  of  wild 
birds  has  given  out  the  following 

letter: 

The  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  our 
native  birds  is  a  matter  of  common  con- 
cern, and  it  is  of  far  reaching  economic 
importance. 

Shall  we  have  a  movement  for  protect- 
ing and  increasing  the  birds  about  our 
homes'1  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Worcester, 
increased  the  native  bird  population  of  a 
city  hlock  300  per  cent  in  two  years  time. 
Cannot  people  clo  as  well  in  the  country? 
Roosevelt  established  57  national  bird 
refuges  or  reservations.  Let  us  have 
many  in  this  state.  European- foresters 
are  using  thousands  of  nesting  hoses  in 
government  forests.  Our  waste  boxes 
would  do  good  if  prepared  for  the  birds 
and  put  up  in  our  woods.  There  is  more 
practical  advantage,  education,  and  joy 
in  life  connected  with  study  and  work 
with  birds  than  in  any  other  nature 
study. 

Children  do  not  need  urging  to  study 
and  protect  birds,  but  only  suggestions. 
The  study  has  been  known  to  make  the 
old  young  again,  and  to  cure  the  sick. 
Bird  study  furnishes  motive  for  healthful 
outdoor  living,  and  adds  interest  to  every 
walk  and  drive. 

Two  of  the  commonest  ways  of  attract- 
ing birds  to  nest  near  the  house  are  to 
scatter  crumbs  and  grains  in  garden  walks 
and  bare  places,  to  supply  them  with 
shallow  pans  ot  water  for  drinking,  ont 
of  reach  of  cats,  and  to  hang  nesting  ma- 
terial on  branches  or  fences.  Borders  of 
bayberry.  barberry.  June  berry,  holly, 
winterherry,  elderberry,  sumac,  mul- 
berry trees,  etc..  attract  birds  and  make 
beautiful  screens.  Soft  cherries  planted 
for  birds  protect  the  valuable  cherries. 
Thorn  bushes  are  protected  nesting  sites 
fof  birds.  Sunflowers,  hemp,  millet,  fur- 
nish food  for  both  summer  and  winter 
birds 

Bluebirds,  tree  swallows,  martins, 
wrens,  and  chickadees  want  birds  boxes 
so  arranged  on  houses,  trees,  or  smooth 
poles  that  cats  cannot  claw  out.  or  rain 
drown,  or  sun  scorch  the  young.  Barn 
swallows  need  places  to  fly  into  barns,  at 
least  a  foot  wide.  Where  beams  are 
smooth,  rough  cleats  nailed  to  the  beams 
will  supply  what  the  old  barns  used  to 
give  them.  viz. :  A  place  where  nests 
will  "stick."  Swallows  and  chimney 
swifts  are  very  useful.  The  latter  will 
sometimes  accept  a  box  on  a  roof  made 
to  imitate  the  old  fashioned  chimney. 
Telephone  poles  are  used  to  set  martin 
houses  on. 

Cats  destroy  numberless  birds.  The 
number  of  homeless  and  other  bird  hunt- 
ing cats  should  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. During  the  three  months  of  nest- 
ing time,  cats  should  be  controlled, 
watched  with  care,  and  kept  in,  especially 
at  night.  Early  morning  (the  best  time 
for  study  of  birds)  finds  them  off  guard. 
Cat  proof  fences  are  used  by  some  bird 
protectors.  Trees  where  birds  have  nests 
can  i>e  protected  from  cats  and  squirrels 
by  wide  bands  <>l  zinc  or  tin,  or  hen  wire 
shaped  like  hat  brims  about  the  trunks. 
In  some  localities  a  good  shot  gun  is  a 
necessity  against  red  squirrels,  certain 
hawks,  and  English  sparrows. 

Such  work  will  pay.  "Birds*'  are  "the 
most  important  check  on  insects."  (U. 
S.  Year  Book.  Dept.  of  Ag.,  1908).  As 
birds  decrease,  insects  increase  in  or- 


EVERYTHING  FOR  POULTRY  KEEPERS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  SEVENTY-TWO  DIFFERENT  ARTICLES  for  up-to-date,  progressive 

poultrymen  and  women, 

ranging  from  Cyphers  Mammoth  Compartment  Incubators  holding  50, 000  eggs  at  one  filling  down  to  10- 
cent  trial  packages  of  Lice  Powder,  and  every  article  is  warranted  to  be  as  represented  and  is  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.   Standard  goods  we  manufacture  and  sell  include  the  following: 


Incubators 
Brooders 
Brood  Coops 
Chick  Shelters 
Brooder  Stoves 
Leg  Bands 
Egg  Packages 
Egg  Testers 
Caponizing  Sets 
Scratching  Food 


Developing  Food 
Chick  Food 
Forcing  Food 
Laging  Food 
Short-Cut  Alfalfa 
Shredded  Alfalfa 
Mealed  Alfalfa 
Full-Nest  Egg  Food 
Nodi  Charcoal 
Poultry  Remedies 


OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  FOR  1910 


Lice  Powder 
Lice  Paint 

Napcreol  i  Disinfectant) 
Anti-Fly  Pest 
Egg  Preservative 
Fumigating  Candles 
Drinking  Fountains 
Grit  and  Shell  Boxes 
Food  and  Water  Holders 
Roost  Supports 
Consists  of  160  pages. 


Roofing  Paper 
Spray  Pumps 
Powder  Guns 
Wire  Fencing 
Bone  Cutters 
Chick  Markers 
Bone  Mills 
Roof  Cutters 
Nest  Eggs 
Poultry  Books 
x  10  inches. and  contains 


an  illustrated  description  of  all  goods  we  manu- 
facture. Tells  about  freight  rates,  gives  prices,  etc.  Contains  five  instructive  chapters  on  successful 
incubating,  brooding,  feeding,  heavy  egg  yields,  etc.  Illustrates  and  describes  our  $40,000  poultry  farm — 
the  largest  in  the  world  owned  and  conducted  by  an  Incubator.  Brooder  and  Poultry  Supply  Company. 

THIS  BIG  CATALOGUE  ai""'  Poultryinan's  Guide  is  FREE  postpaid  to  any  address  if  you  will 
kindly  mention  that  you  saw  our  advertisement  in  this  paper.   Note  below 
our  six  places  of  business  in  the  United  States  which  insure  low  freight  rates  and  prompt  delivery  of 
goods.   Address  Home  Offices  or  Branch  Store  nearest  you. 
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COMPLETE    TREE    CATALOGUE  AND 
ANNUAL  POULTRY  MAN'S  GUIDE 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
21-23  Barclay  St 


BRANCH  STORES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON,  MASS.       CHICAGO,  ILL.       KANSAS  CITY.  M0.      OAKLAND,  CAL. 
12-14  Canal  St.      340-344  N.  Clark  St.       2325  Broadway  1569  Broadway. 


chards,  woods,  and  crops,  and  compel 
discouraging  expense  for  spraying,  while 
taxation  for  this  purpose  grows  endlessly. 
Many  varieties  of  obscure  insects  may  yet 
increase  so  as  to  become  pests  if  birds 
which  live  on  them  lessen  in  number  or 
become  extinct.  *'  Not  one  fanner  in  ten 
has  even  a  business  acquaintance  with 
these  insects  that  may  cost  him  anywhere 
from  5  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  his  crop." 
(Ibid). 

"Birds  act  as  a  primary  check  on  the 
increase  of  destructive  insects."  *  *  * 
"The  bird  certainly  ends  the  destructive 
career  of  the  larva  at  once."  *  *  *  * 
"  Birds  are  quick  to  assemble  wherever 
in  the  woods  the  disappearing  foliage  de- 
notes the  presence  of  great  numbers  of 
destructive  caterpillars,  or  where  patches 
of  dead  and  dying  grasses  indicate  that 
grubs  are  destroying  the  grass  roots  on 
meadow  or  prairie."  ( E.  H.  Eorbush, 
Useful  Birds  and  Their  Protection,  Pub. 
by  Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture). 

"  It  is  evident  to  all  that  birds  are  too 
few  in  number  to  cope  with  both  native 
and  introduced  insects."  *  *  *  "Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  protect  the  birds, 
upwards  of  50  species  of  which  feed  on 
the  gypsy  moth,  the  brown  tail  moth,  or 
the  elm  leaf  beetle."  (Report  of  State 
Ornithologist,  1968). 

The  grange  can  further  the  conservation 
of  birds  as  well  as  of  forests.  Birds  and 
trees  are  so  interrelated  that  they  cannot 
live  without  one  another,  and  posterity 
will  live  but  poorly  if  the  birds  aie  still 
further  reduced  in  number.  It  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  attention  be  paid 
to  birds  in  school  gardens,  playgrounds, 
and  in  all  public  reservations,  and  all 
work  in  this  line  by  granges  will  be  most 
effective  for  conservation  of  birds. 

This  committee  will  further  bird  pro- 
tection in  any  way  possible  to  our  re- 
sources. The  secretary  will  reply  to  let- 
ters and  furnish  interesting  leaflets  and  a 
little  book  for  bird  study  at  cost.  This 
letter  is  sent  to  masters,  lecturers  and 
secretaries  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
tirange,  to  members  of  the  National 
Orange,  and  lecturers  and  secretaries  of 
State  Oranges.  Ways  to  aiif  this  move? 
merit  will  occur  to  you.  Fraternally, 
Chahi.es  H.  Rice,  Chairman, 
E.  O.  Marshall,  Secretary. 


The  Editor's  Question  Box. 


Effect  of  Blasting  on  Incubation. 

(S.  M.  F. ) — "  We  are  very  much  exer- 
cised over  the  action  of  an  incubator  that 
we  have,  and  have  I  ecu  using  this  spring. 
We  have  had  very  bail  success,  and  this 
from  a  machine  that  has  given  very  good 
results  in  the  past.  VVe  have  gone  all 
over  the  ground,  ami  have  examined  very 
minutely  every  particular  having  to  do 
with  the  working  of  this  machine.  We 
are  sure  that  our  eggs  are  good  by  the  re- 
sults from  other  sources  where  they  are 
being  hatched.  We  can  find  nothing  to 
lay  the  fault  to,  either  with  the  eggs  or 
machine. 

"  We  have  been  told  that  a  concussion 
resulting  from  a  blast  or  other  ex-plosion, 
even  if  not  of  a  very  heavy  character,  in 
the  neighborhood,  would  rupture  and  kill 
the  hatching  chick. 

"  We  live  in  a  neighborhood  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  blasting  going  on, 
not  very  near  to  be  sure,  but  near  enough 
to  produce  quite  a  concussion. 

"  Have  you,  or  do  you  know  of  anyone 
Who  has  had  experience  along  this  line, 
and  how  much  of  an  explosion  would  he 
necessary  to  rupture  the  blood  vessels  of 
a  hatching  chick,  and  would  the  location 
of  an  incubator,  that  is.  either  in  the  cel- 
lar or  on  the  floors  of  a  living  house, 
make  any  difference  in  passing  through 
such  an  explosion? 

"  We  would  like  some  definite  data 
from  someone  who  has  had  experience 
along  this  line.  AVe  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  anything  along  this  line  in 
print. 

"  If  you  could  help  us  out  by  giving  us 
your  experience,  or  by  referring  us  to 
anyone  who  would  he  glad  to  give  us 
theirs,  we  would  appreciate  it  very 
much." 

I'll  have  to  pass  that  to  some  reader 
who  lias  had  experience,  but  in  doing  so 
offer  a  few  comments.  The  question  has 
come  up  a  number  of  times  in  the  past, 
and  I  think  every  time  I  have  called  for 
views  of  those  who  knew  without  a  single 
person  offering  anything  definite.  Un- 
less the  blasting  is  very  near,  and  the 
concussion  severe,  I  doubt  its  being  re- 


sponsible for  unsatisfactory  incubation. 
If  the  blasting  has  been  going  on  in  pre- 
vious years  when  the  incubator  was  acting 
right,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  if 
the  blasting  now  affects  incubation,  it 
must  be  because  the  position  of  the  blast- 
ing, or  of  the  incubator,  or  both,  has 
changed.  If  the  blasting  is  in  a  ledge, 
and  the  incubator  on  or  near  the  same 
ledge,  it  is  possible  that,  as  operations 
progressed,  a  point  might  be  reached 
where  blasting  would  affect  incubation. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  arrange  to  ease  the  jar  on  the  machine. 

Why  Do  the  Chicks  Die.    (  W.  W  I 

— "I  am  losing  quite  a  lot  of  chicks,  and 
cannot  understand  what  they  die  of.  I 
have  watched  closely,  and  think  whatever 
it  is  comes  on  sudden.  Take  the  case  of 
one  that  died  this  noon.  I  had  some  dry, 
hut  perfectly  sweet  bread  that  I  soaked  in 
water  and  fed.  On  opening  crop  of  chick 
that  died  I  found  quite  a  little  of  this 
bread,  so  it  must  have  been  all  right  when 
I  started  feeding,  but  in  five  minutes 
afterwards  I  heard  this  one  yiping  as 
though  in  pain.  It  had  nearly  lost  the 
use  of  legs;  wings  were  spread  out;  neck 
stretched,  and  eyes  closed.  I  picked  it 
up,  and  it  would  lie  on  its  side  in  my 
hand  and  gasp  for  breath.  In  fifteen 
minutes  it  was  dead.  These  are  not  weak 
or  drooping  chicks,  but  bright  smart  little 
fellows  about  three  weeks  old.  Sometimes 
they  sit  around  a  little  while  all  bunched 
up  and  shaking;  eyes  closed;  but  most  all 
act  as  the  one  today.  If  it  was  a  disease, 
that  they  were  sick  for  a  few  days  or 
hours,  1  might  be  able  to  tell,  but  I  don't 
believe  they  are  sick  longer  than  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes." 

1  can't  form  any  opinion  of  the  trouble 
or  its  cause  on  the  description  given.  Arc 
the  chicks  with  hens  or  in  brooders'' 
What  proportion  die?  Are  the  deaths 
regular  or  irregular  in  occurrence?  Arc 
they  all  through  the  stock,  or  confined  to 
certain  lots?  There  is  always  a  reason  — 
if  we  can  only  locate  it — and  in  general 
the  reason  is  a  pronounced  one — for  the 
tendency  of  the  chick  is  to  live  if  it  has 
half  a  chance.     Though  Mr.  C.  is  so 


PITTSFIELD 


BREEDING  STOCK 

pens  that  have  heen  the  chief  Instrument  to  our  success  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 
Prices  quoted  to  meet  jour  requirements  promptly  up<<u  receipt of'inquiry. 


ANNOUNCES 

a  strictly 

Bona-Fide  Opportunity 

tos*Miirr  I  he  choicest  of  exhibition  or 
rtiijfreil,  healthy,  bred-to-lay 

at  living  prices.  The  mo«t  successful  season  we  have  ever  had  ha«         closed.    We  offer  our  pat  rons  selections  from  the  choice  breed! 
DISCOUNT  THJi  Ff  TURK,  and  put  yourself  In  shape  for  the  next  breeding  scas.-n.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery  to  any  part  «>f  the  world 

OUR    YOUKTGr  STOCK.. 

We  are  plad  to  announce  that  never  In  our  history  have  we  had  such  a  splendid  tot  as  this  season.  Every  bird  was  hatched  before  March  15.  and  has  been  kept  growing  without  Interruption.  This  is  the  result  nf  manv  vears 
experience  In  this  direction,  and  it  is  birds  like  these  that  make  the  choicest  of  breeders.  We  have  already  (.tunc  1 1  booked  a  large  number  of  orders  for  cockerels  for  delivery  next  fail :  it  will  insure  >  on  the  be-t  speriint  •  s 
If  you  order  early.   We  have  O  N  K  THOUSAND  CHICKS  FKOM  EXH  I  BITION  MATING*  n»w  on  range.   Fully  one-half  of  these  are  from  the  pens  1 1 1  head,  i  i  >  First  Itosini  • 

Boston  Hen,  1910.  and  First  Cnlaod  Hen,  1909;  (3)  containing  the  First  Boston  Exhibition  Fen,  UIO.  We  feel  safe  in  suylug  WE  SHALL  HAVE  WHAT  YOU  WANT  IN  l'JIO-ll  SHOW  15I1U)>.  and  it  « ill 
not  cost  you  ?  'ortuue  to  get  them. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SIDE  of  our  business  is :     HATCHING  EGGS.     DAY-OLD  CHICKS. 

8lnce  An  trust  1. 1909,  all  the  products  of  our  Immense  flock  has  been  devoted  to  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs.  We  have  been  unusually  successful  In  both  branches,  and  todav  do  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  safe  del  rei  lea  In  any 
part  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  This  year  with  larger  and  better  flocks  anil  better  facilities,  we  are  in  even  better  position  to  please  our  customers.  We  solicit  orders  for  hatching  eggs  for  fall  delivery,  in  mn  quantity.  We  thip 
an  eggs  on  the  day  they  are  laid,  carefully  packed  In  excelsior,  our  method  ..f  packing  is  the  very  best.  Pi  ices  of  eggs  $1.50  per  18:  $1.50  per  SO:  $7  per  1(0. 

We  Propose  io  make  a  new  departure  this  season,  and  will  he  prepared  to  fiirnMi  day-old  chicks  for  fall  delivery  and  lnanv  quant  it  v  upon  proper  notice.   Price  of  chicks  after  August  1,  $15  -,-er  100. 

OON'T  FORGET  WE  AltE  PKEPAKEO  TO  Fl'KS  ISH  -i  OU  ANYTHING  IN  BARKED  KIICKS.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

PITTSFIELD,  MAINE. 


PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  CO., 


210  Main  St., 


To  Insure  inquiries  prompt  attention  use  : 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you—please  them— and  help  us. 
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august 


positive  that  the  chicks  are  not  weaklings 

I  am  always  suspicious  on  that  point,  for 
one's  judgment  in  such  mutters  is  often 
wrong.  One  of  the  most  common  things 
in  poultry  culture  is  for  people  to  suppose 
that  chicks  are  healthy  and  strong  w  hen 
they  are  not.  Hundreds  of  poultry  keep- 
ers never  see  any  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  so  when  marked 
symptoms  develop,  the  disease  seems  to 
them  to  he  of  brief  duration.  This  may 
not  be  the  case  in  this  instance,  but  it 
happens  so  often  that  I  can  never  feel 
sure  a  correspondent  is  right  when  he  re- 
ports rapid  diseases  among  bright  smart 
clucks. 

Premature    Hatching.     (C.   D.)  — 

"  What  is  the  effect  on  a  chicken  hatched 
before  the  21st  day?" 

That  depends  on  how  long  before  the 
21st  day  the  chick  hatches.  Those  hatched 
on  the  20th  day  should  be  as  good  as  any. 
Chicks  hatching  the  19th  are  more  apt  to 
lie  undeveloped,  but  still  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  make  good  chickens. 

Mortality  in  Leghorn  Chicks.  (C. 

T). ) — "Are  Leghorn  chicks  more  liable  to 
die  before  ten  days  old  than  heavier 
breeds?" 

No.  If  you  have  both  Leghorns  and 
heavier  breeds,  and  the  Leghorn  chicks 
show  greater  mortality,  the  trouble  is 
either  in  the  condition  of  the  stock  or  in 
incubation. 

Is  Egg  Production  Predetermined? 

(C.  D). — "Is  it  a  fact  that  when  a  chick 
is  hatched  she  has  all  the  eggs  in  her  she 
will  ever  have? ' ' 

I  don't  know.  The  point  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult one  to  determine.  A  number  of 
investigators  are  interested  in  it,  but  as 
yet  they  have  given  us  nothing  conclu- 
sive. 

Boiled  Oats  for  Chicks.    (W.  A.  P.) 

— "What  do  you  think  of  rolled  oats  for 
chickens?  Do  you  think  them  a  safe 
food  given  dry  ad  libitum?" 

Rolled  oats  may  be  fed  dry  freely  pro- 
vided the  chickens  get  enough  other  food 
to  keep  them  growing,  and  are  not  forced 
by  hunger  to  take  more  of  the  oats  than 
appetite  would  prompt  them  to  take. 
The  question  of  cost,  too,  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  does  not  pay  to  buy  rolled 
oats  or  any  other  food  prepared  for  hu- 
man beings  to  feed  to  stock  except  at 
prices  of  common  stock  foods. 

Steamed  Cracked  Bone.    (W.  A.  P.) 

— "Do  you  advise  giving  cracked  bone, 
which  has  been  steamed,  to  fowls  ami 
chicks?  I  have  been  inclined  to  substi- 
tute it  for  scraps,  as  they  are  often  of  poor 
quality." 

The  bone  would  not  furnish  a  complete 
sul  istitute  for  good  scraps.  If  it  is  a  bone 
such  as  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket, it  is  of  little  value  except  to  furnish 
lime.  I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  get 
good  scraps  than  tS  get  along  without 
them  and  use  a  poor  substitute. 

Macaroni  Wheat.    (W.  A.  P.)— "Do 

■  you  think  the  small  variety  of  wheat 
called  macaroni  wheat  equal  to  good 
white  wheat  in  feeding  value?" 

No.  It  is  not  equal  to  good  white 
ivheat.  It  is  superior.  "Good  white 
wheat"  is  a  delusion.  White  wheats  are 
soft  and  starchy.  The  dark  colored,  hard 
wheats  contain  the  largest  amounts  of 
gluten,  which  is  the  principal  form  of 
protein  in  wheat. 

Common  Experience  Starting  With 
Eggs.  (J.  B.  C. ) — "I  am  an  amateur 
in  the  poultry  business,  having  been  in- 
terested in  it  only  since  retiring  from 
active  practice  in  a  profession.  My  first 
experience  in  trying  to  stock  myself  by 
buying  hatching  eggs  has  been  most  un- 
satisfactory. I  have  been  most  careful  in 
buying  eggs,  paying  as  high  as  five  dol- 
lars a  hatching.  And  (would  you  believe 
it?)  out  of  seventy-five  eggs  all  were  in- 
fertile but  four.  Two  things  must  exist, 
according  to  my  humble  opinion.  Those 
egg  advertisers  must  be  either  frauds  or 
physiologically  ignorant  about  mating. 
For  the  sake  of  charity  toward  them  I 
choose  to  believe  the  latter.  Is  this  the 
common  experience  among  buyers  of 
eggs?  If  so,  I  am  willing  to  keep  silent, 
submitting  to  the  consequences.  On  the 
contrary,  for  the  good  of  others,  I  wish 
you  to  make  a  mention  of  this  in  your 
next  question  box." 


Dr.  C.'s  experience  in  this  instance  is 

uncommonly  bad.  The  common  experi- 
ence is  neither  so  bad  as  this  nor  so  good 
that  the  purchaser  grows  enthusiastic 
about  stocking  up  by  buying  hatching 
eggs.  If  only  four  (or  any  small  propor- 
tion) eggs  in  seventy-five  were  fertile  the 
shipper  ought  to  do  something  about* it. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  above  letter 
that  the  results  were  reported.  He  cer- 
tainly is  entitled  to  a  chance  to  be  heard 
in  the  matter. 

Dr.  C.  makes  one  remark  that  interests 
me  greatly.  He  says  if  the  shippers  of 
the  eggs  he  had  are  not  frauds  they  must 
be  ' '  physiologically  ignorant  about  mat- 
ing." From  that  we  may  reasonably  in- 
fer that  he  supposed  it  is  possible  to  have 
such  intelligence  in  regard  to  mating  that 
one  may  be  sure  of  fertility.  If  so,  his 
experience  when  he  comes  to  mating  his 
own  birds  may  cause  him  to  revise  that 
idea.    _   

In  Praise  of  Buttercups.  ' '  I  notice 
your  answer  to  'W.  H.  C  in  July  num- 
ber of  Farm-Poultry,  on  Buttercups. 
You  do  this  wonderful  little  breed  a  great 
injustice,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  you  will  see  that  I  am  right  .  They 
are  a  great  chicken  and  a  very  attractive 
fowl.  They  lay  when  other  breeds  rest. 
Some  of  the  flock  lay  the  year  round. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  eggs  to  hen  per 
year  is  easy  average.  They  are  gentle 
and  smart.  C.  S.  Tait." 

Mr.  Tait  is  a  breeder  of  several  kinds  of 
fowls,  but  his  letterhead  announces  that 
Barred  Minorcas  and  Sicilian  Buttercups 
are  his  specialties  —  from  which  it  seems 
that,  he  likes  novelties.  The  question  of 
attractiveness  is  a  personal  one.  One 
man  likes  a  breed,  another  does  not. 
The  Buttercups  are  attractive  to  Mr. 
Tait.  The  specimens  I  have  seen  were 
not  attractive  to  me  nor  to  most  others 
whom  I  heard  comment  on  them,  and 
the  fact  that  they  remain  a  novelty  is 
good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment. Remarkable  laying  qualities  have 
been  claimed,  and  no  doubt  rightly  in 
many  cases  for  almost  every  breed  known. 
The  fair  conclusion  from  this  is  that  there 
are  remarkable  layers  in  all  breeds,  and 
that  good  laying  is  not  a  breed  peculiar- 
ity-  

Remember  Chicago. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Great  Mid- West  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Coliseum 
Building,  Chicago,  December  8—14, 1910. 
The  association  offers  849  in  cash  on  every 
breed  and  variety,  standard  and  non- 
standard. 

Empire  cages  will  he  used  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  following  judges  will  award 
the  prizes  in  the  poultry  department: 
Geo.  F.  Burgott,  Sharp  Butterfield,  Thos. 
Faulkner,  A.  F.  Kummer,  Charles  V. 
Keeler,  0.  L.  McCord,  W.  C.  Pierce,  W. 
S.  Russell  and  Jas.  A.  Tucker.  Premium 
list  November  1st. 

Theo.  Hewes,  Sec'y. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Philadelphia  Show. 

The  fifth  annual  show  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  will  be  held  at  the  Second 
Regiment  Armory,  Broad  and  Diamond 
streets,  Philadelphia,  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 13—17,  1910. 

We  are  planning  to  make  this  year's 
show  bigger  and  better  than  ever,  and  we 
have  procured  a  building  second  to  none 
in  the  country  for  show  purposes.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  move  our  dates 
ahead  this  year  into  December  on  account 
of  no  building  being  available  in  Janu- 
ary ;  but  this  may  be  a  boom  to  Philadel- 
phia, as  there  has  always  been  complaint 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  show  in- 
terfering with  the  breeding  season. 

The  best  of  judges  will  be  procured, 
and  many  clubs  have  agreed  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia. 

Henry  D.  Rii.ey,  President. 


Lest  They  Forget. 

It  is  said  that  people  forget  easily  in  the 
summer  time.  That's  all  the  more  reason 
why  you  should  not  discontinue  your  ad- 
vertising entirely.  There's  some  excuse 
for  the  manufacturer  of  fur  overcoats,  but 
none  for  you. — Commercial  Union. 


ORR'S  Digestible  Mash 
Superior  Scratching  Feed 
Granulated  Alpha  Meal 


JUST   LIKE  TOAST. 


The  Mash  and  Scratch  are  better  than  any  other  feeds  now  on  the 
market.  Experience  counts.  I  have  been  raising  poultry  and 
making  poultry  feeds  twenty-five  years.  Could  not  make  it  any 
better  if  we  got  twice  the  price.  Let  your  hens  be  the  judge. 
Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  these  goods,  I  have  opened  a 
plant  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  where  better  shipping  facilities  can  be 
obtained.  Send  for  sample  and  price.  You  must  get  our  prices, 
then  we  will  get  your  orders. 

D.  LINCOLN  OR R ,      Box  3,      Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  THE  "HALL" 
EQUIPMENT  WOULD 
MEAN  TO  YOU 


CARL  J.  CARTER 


PAUL  C.  GREEN 


HUBERT  E.  COSBY 


BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  Black  Orpington*,  exclusively 
COLUMBUS,  INDIANA 

June  10th,  1910. 
The  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : — 

We  are  just  closing  a  very  successful  season  with 
your  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  6000  egg  capacity,  and 
Hall  Brooding  System. 

For  simplicity,  thoroughness  and  economy  they  are 
ahead  of  anything  on  the  market  for  artificial  incuba- 
tion and  brooding. 

In  fact  we  prefer  the  chicks  hatched  in  your  machine 
to  the  hen-hatched  chicks.  The  point  that  especially 
pleases  us  is  the  finish  to  the  chicks  as  they  leave  the 
shell  and  the  hardiness  they  show  when  placed  in  the 
brooder. 

We  find  the  brooder  a  veritable  mother,  no  oil  fumes 
or  foul  air.  Perfect  ventilation  all  the  time  and  our  chicks 
have  feathered  fully  as  well  as  the  hen-brooded  chicks. 

We  have  fully  paid  for  our  machine  the  first  season 
with  custom  hatching  and  baby  chick  trade,  besides 
have  some  two  thousand  splendid  Single  Comb  Black 
Orpingtons  for  our  trouble. 

*We  run  your  incubator  with  less  expense  and  labor 
than  we  did  two  small  incubators  with  240  egg  capacity 
each,  last  season. 

Assuring  you  that  we  will  be  back  to  enlarge  our 
machine  another  year,  and  wishing  you  well  merited 
success,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly, 
Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  Ind. 

Why  not  consider  the  installation  of  the  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  and 
the  Hall  Brooder  System  ?  Their  installation  would  mean  that  you  could 
figure  your  results  with  certainty, — that  you  could  make  next  season's  work 
and  every  season's  work  after  that,  just  as  successful  as  Blue  Ribbon 
Poultry  Farm's  1     The  Hall  Catalog  is  free. 

The  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Co. 


Dept.  F 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM=POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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American  Poultry  Association  Notes. 


Boston  IN  nm.— The  idea  of  hold- 
ing tlie  annual  meeting  in  this 
city  in  1911,  seems  t<>  l>e  growing 
in  favor.  No  doubt  it  will  look 
mighty  good  to  those  in  attendance  at  the 
St  Louis  meeting  when  the  invitation  ia 
•riven.  As  a  convention  city  Boston  is 
••the  greatest  ever."'  The  weather  we 
call  hot  here  doesn't  seem  hot  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  real  thins,  and  we 
don't  have  a  great  ileal  that  we  call  hT>t — 
rarely  more  than  two  or  three  days  in 
succession.  It  is  over  a  dozen  years  since 
there  has  heeu  a  meeting  in  New  Eng- 
land, (or  east  Of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,)  and  a 
meeting  here  would  certainly  stir  up  in- 
terest in  the  association,  and  lead  to  a 
boom  iu  membership  in  this  section. 

Denver  in  1912. — Someone  out  west,  I 
cannot  place  him  now.  endorsing  Boston 
for  next  year,  suggests  a  meeting  on  the 
Pacific  coast  the  year  following.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  Ijetter  to  postpone  the 
meeting  on  the  Pacific  coast  until  the 
branches  get  down  to  business  and  fat  up 
their  bank  accounts.  It  must  lie  remem- 
bered that  with  a  meeting  on  the  other 
coasl  the  total  ex|>ense  to  those  attending 
the  meeting  will  lie  much  heavier  than  to 
a  meeting  on  this  coast.  The  western 
coast  meeting  will  come  in  time,  but 
under  conditions  likely  to  exist  two  years 
hence,  Denver  would  be  far  enough  west. 

The  idea  of  giving  members  their 
"Standards"  at  ox<t  appears  to  t«e  grow- 
Big  in  popularity,  but  if  any  concession  is 
to  be  maile  in  that  direction  at  the  com- 
ing meeting,  it  would  he  better  to  give" 
the  "Standards"  to  mem  hers  at  the 
wholesale  price.  That  might  l>e  more 
favorable  to  the  tnemljers.  too.  What  is 
the  "cost"  of  the  ••Standard?"  It  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  copies  printed 
anil  sold  before  the  next  revision.  It  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  revision,  preparation, 
illustrations,  setting  apand  electrotyping, 
plus  the  cost  of  paper,  printing,  and 
binding.  The  work  preliminary  to  the 
printing  is  the  same  for  one  l>ook  as  for 
an  edition  of  a  bandied  thousand. 
dt 

Wonder  how  many  of  those  who  voted 
to  have  the  meeting  the  second  week  in 
August  exj*cted  the  dates  to  be  loth  to 
20th.  And  if  that  is  the  second  week, 
what  becomes  of  the  fourth? 

The  liest  way  to  fix  dates  for  meetings 
of  this  kind  is  to  fix  at  each  convention 
the  place  and  time  for  the  next.  Then 
everyone  knows  long  in  advance  what 
to  count  on,  and  can  plan  accordingly. 
From  the  journalist's  point  of  view  it  is 
something  of  a  hardship  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  such  importance  so  late  in  the 
month  that  a  full  report  cannot  be  given 
without  delaying  a  publication. 

Friend  Hicks  is  getting  more  bricks 
than  booklets  on  account  of  his  proposed 
amendments  for  the  examining,  licensing, 
regulating  and  eliminating  of  judges. 
Some  have  been  so  unkind  as  to  say  that 
Hicks  must  be  losing  his  senses.  I  rather 
inclfne  to  the  opinion  that  the  real  motive 
behind  the  Hicks'  amendments  is  to  bring 
ridicule  and  odium  on  the  whole  licensing 
business.  I  can't  imagine  Hicks  seri- 
ously proposing  what  is  in  some  of  these 
amendments.  But,  whether  that  was  his 
object  or  not,  it  looks  now  like  his  pro- 
posals would  have  the  result  of  throwing 
the  licensing  business  out.  When  the 
association  has  a  thousand  members  in 
every  state  (  hut  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones) 
it  will  be  time  to  make  a  real  try  at  regu- 
lation of  the  judges. 

<* 

Purvis,  of  Poultry,  makes  the  failure 
of  Harry  H.  Collier,  of  state  of  Wash- 
ington, to  secure  an  election  to  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, the  excuse  for  some  invidious 
comparisons  between  east  and  west  which 
are  none  the  less  mischievous  because  he 
say-  toward  the  end  of  his  remarks  that 
he  dot's  not  share  in  the  feeling  he  at- 
tributes to  poultrymen  in  the  "Pacific 
coast  and  inter-mountain  states,"  that 
"the  American  Poultry  Association  is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  eastern  state 
ring  rather  than  a  great  American  insti- 
tution having  the  best  interests  of  the 


whole  country  in  view."  He  begins  his 
remarks  with  the  statement  that,  "Some 
of  the  brethren  are  extremely  sorry  that 
Mr.  Collier  was  not  elected  *  *  *  yet 
not  one  of  them  mentioned  his  candidacy 
before  election  further  than  to  publish 
the  official  announcement  from  election 
commissioner  Kimmey  that  Mr.  Collier 
had  concluded  to  stand  for  the  office. 
This  sort  of  sorrow  is  not  very  effective 
when  it  comes  to  soothing  down  the 
rumpled  feelings  of  the  Pacific  coast  mem- 
bers over  the  turn  down  given  them." 

Then  he  talks  aliout  the  vast  extent  of 
the  region  so  great  that,  "Take  each  officer 
who  was  elected,  and  the  state  he  lives 
in.  and  all  these  states  would  lie  lost  if  set 
down  in  the  big  mountain  states,"  and 
declares  that,  "Those  who  think  the  inter- 
mountain  and  Pacific  coast  stales  are  not 
going  to  stand  up  to  l>e  counted  presently 
are  in  a  condition  to  do  some  more  guess- 
ing. Personally,  we  would  prefer  to  have 
the  American  Poultry  Association  hold 
out  its  hand  to  this  great  part  of  our 
common  country,  hut  the  breeders  in  it 
are  about  ready  to  quit  asking  for  favors, 
feeling  that  if  it  is  necessary  they  can 
stand  alone.  It  would  lie  wise  for  the 
memljers  of  the  association,  and  its  of- 
ficers, to  get  bass  and  l>egin  to  say  anil  do 
things  before  this  feeling  of  resentment 
becomes  one  of  revolt." 

My  recollection  is  that  a  number  of 
papers  contained  mentions  favorable  to 
Mr.  Collier's  candidacy.  This  paper  had 
several  before  and  during  the  campaign. 
The  first  of  these  in  the  January  numlier, 
when  I  said.  "Harry  H.  Collier,  of  the 
far  northwest,  who  ran  so  well  for  the 
executive  board  last  year,  may  be  in 
again  this  time  My  impression  is  that 
Collier's  connection  with  poultry  journal- 
ism is  not  now  so  intimate  as  to  constitute 
an  objection.  If  it  isn't.  I'll  take  pleas- 
ure in  voting  for  him,  for  the  Pacific 
coast  ought  to  lie  represented."  I  voted 
for  Mr.  Collier,  and  rilled  out  ballots  for 
others  which  contained  his  name.  Mr. 
Collier  had  in  all  nearly  400  votes  on  the 
final  ballot,  and  it  is  plain  that  a  good 
many  eastern  menders  voted  for  him. 
Approximately  forty  |**r  cent  of  all  mem- 
bers voting  put  Mr.  Collier's  name  on 
their  ballots.  Mr.  H.  V.  Crawford,  of 
New  Jersey,  failed  to  secure  a  re-election, 
but  so  far  New  Jersey  is  not  threatening 
to  secede  from  the  A!  P.  A.  Nor  do  I 
lielicve  that  Mr.  Purvis  voices  or  is  in  a 
position  to  know  the  sentiment  of  poul- 
tryrnen  in  the  region  for  which,  as  a  tem- 
porary resident,  he  is  so  solicitous.  It 
will  surprise  me  if  a  majority  of  them  are 
not  disposed  to  resent  l>eing  represented 
as  they  have  l>eeii  in  this  case  by  a  super- 
annuated tenderfoot.  You  see  I  was  in 
the  business  in  Colorado  for  some  seven 
years,  sold  stock  and  eggs  all  over  that 
country,  and  my  plant  was  constantly 
visited  by  poultrymen  passing  back  anil 
forth.  Of  course  that  was  years  ago.  but 
I  guess  the  people  of  that  region  haven't 
changed  much  since  I  was  one  of  them. 
Those  I  meet  occasionally  seem  the  same, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  more  Mr. 
Purvis  sees  of  them  the  less  importance 
he  will  attach  to  the  utterances  of  the  few 
who  may  express  such  sentiments  as  he 
attributes  to  the  fanciers  of  the  whole 
region. 

<* 

In  an  advertisement  of  a  poultry  paper 
appears  prominently  the  name  of  its  ed- 
itor accompanied  by  the  statement  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Poultry  Association. 
Instances  are  not  (I  believe)  unknown  of 
breeders  who  have  mentioned  the  honors 
or  offices  they  held  on  their  stationery 
and  in  their  circulars.  In  fact,  a  number 
make  this  use  of  meml>ership  in  the  A. 
P.  A.  atid  various  specialty  clubs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  mentions  have  an 
advertising  value.  Whether  it  is  appro- 
priate to  take  advantage  of  this  seems  to 
me  a  debatable  question.  There  is  some- 
thing to  say  on  both  sides,  yet  I  believe 
that  the  better  sense  of  most  members  of 
the  association  condemns  that  form  of 
advertising.  I  have  heard  many  express 
decided  objections  to  it  in  connection  with 
discussion  of  the  possible  candidacy  for 
the  presidency  of  the  association  of  a  man 
noted  for  his  aptitude  in  turning  to  ac- 


How  to  Buy 

Soda  Crackers 
m  the  Country 

Next  time  you  go  to  the  store 
buy  enough  Uneeda  Biscuit  to  last 
till  next  market  day.  "But,"  you 
say,  "will  they  keep  that  long?" 

Yes — 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 

are  the  soda  crackers  that  come  to 
you  protected  in  sealed  packages, 
so  that  you  a/ways  have  fresh  soda 
crackers  no  matter  how  many  you 
buy  or  how  long  you  keep  them. 

(Never  Sold  in  Bulk) 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


count  everything  that  had  an  advertising 
value  for  him.  The  general  feeling  is  that 
the  mentions  an  official  gets  from  others — 
the  publicity  and  advertising  coming  to 
him  on  account  of  ljjs  Official  prominence 
— the  indirect  advertising  he  gets  out  of 
his  position  ought  to  satisfy  him,  and 
that  in  modesty  and  decency  he  should 
refrain  from  advertising  himself  that  way. 

Mr.  Frank  Heck,  i n  an  editorial  in 
Successful  Poultry  Journal,  approves  my 
suggestion  that  the  American  I'oultry  As- 
sociation define  faking  more  explicitly  in 
the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  "Standard 
of  Perfection,"  but  does  not  think  it  pos- 
sible in  all  cases  to  do  so  without  telling 
how  the  faking  is  done.  Mr.  Heck  says 
he  is  willing  to  grant  permission  to  the 
American  Poultry  Association  to  quote 
liberally  from  his  book  on  faking.  He 
does  not  say  whether  the  quotations  are 
to  be  credited  to  their  source  or  not.  If 
they  were,  that  would  l>e  great  advertising 
for  the  book.  If  they  were  not,  it  would 
siill  be  official  indorsement  of  the  book, 


which  the  A.  P.  A.  is  likely  to  think  over 
before  giving. 


The  Big  Boston  Show. 

"Bet  your  life  I  shall  show  at  Boston  as 
long  as  I  am  raising  chickens,"  was  the 
remark  of  a  New  York  state  breeder  who 
made  his  first  entry  and  visit  to  tin-  big 
Boston  show  last  January.  What  im- 
pressed this  breeder,  no  doubt,  was  the 
immense  size  of  the  floor  space  of  the 
Mechanics  Building  where  the  show  i- 
held,  aggregating  nearly  five  acres,  and 
all  utilized  by  the  big  show.  Another 
thing  that  surprised  the  flew  visitor  was 
the  crowds  that  attended,  and  the  "some- 
thing doing  all  the  time"  air  about  tin. 
show.  The  big  building  has  again  been 
leased  for  the  lull  show,  January  b'th — 
14th,  and  the  walls  will  bulge  ont  if  all 
enter  who  already  have  signified  their 
intention  to  do  so.  No  doable  tiering, 
no  matter  what  happens  to  the  walls. 

W.  B,  Atherton,  Secretary. 


The  Same  Amount 
Of  Feed  Witt 
Raise  £ach 


V-  DOUBLE  PRICES 

On  the  market  capons  bring  doable 
price  and  arc  cheaper  and  easier  to 
raise ;  they  rcquira  less  feed  and  less 

care. 

Canonizing  is  easy  and  soon  learned. 

PILLING  CAPON  SET 

Will  enable  you  to  caponize  all  your  young  cockerels  and 

add  greatly  to  your  poultry  profits. 

Sent  prepaid,  with  "Easy- Io-Use"  directions,  on  receipt 
of  $2.50. 

Any  one  can  do  it.  You  can  make  money  caponizing  for 
others.  W  rite  to-day  for  our  booklet  on  Caponizing.  It's  Free. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO. 

23rd  and  Arch  Streets       -       -       ■       Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Farn-Poultry 
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Interesting 

and 
Instructive 

TRADE 
TOPICS 

as  discussed  and  submitted  by 
advertisers.  Our  readers  will 
find  in  these  brief  mentions  of 
special  features,  of  claims  ad- 
vanced and  short  business  argu- 
ments, much  information  of  a 
nature  which  will  not  only  add 
substantially  to  their  knowledge 
of  current  trade  happenings  and 
affairs,  but  may  help  materially 
to  decide  subsequent  buying 
problems. 


Error  in  Address. 

When  calling  attention  of  readers  in 
the  July  edition  to  free  catalogue  giving 
much  information  for  strawberry  growers, 
the  address  was  inadvertently  given  as 
Athenia,  N.  Y.  This  was  a  mistake,  as 
author's  name  and  location  should  have 
read,  Mr.  Tice  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 
The  mid-summer  catalogue  referred  to 
will  prove  a  desirable  piece  of  literature  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  growing  of  straw- 
berries. 


"  Mandy  Lee "  is  Moving. 

How  a  Great  Incubator  Concern  is 
Branching  Out  in  the  West. 

The  year  1911  is  going  to  witness  some 
important  developments  in  the  incubator 
world.  One  of  the  big  concerns,  with  its 
factory  in  the  middle  west,  and  shipping 
all  over  the  country,  is  establishing  a  great 
plant  in  California  to  handle  its  Pacific 
coast  and  export,  trade.  The  George  H. 
Lee  Company,  which  is  so  well  known  to 
our  readers,  has  outgrown  the  plant,  at 
Omaha.  Mr.  Lee  has  for  some  time  been 
in  California  laying  the  foundation  for 
future  operations.  He  has  already  es- 
tablished a  permanent  branch  house  at 
225  West  Second  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
The  factory  may  go  elsewhere.  The  exact 
location  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
That  is  the  work  upon  which  Mr.  Lee  is 
now  engaged.  The  probabilities  are  that 
it  will  be  located  at  some  good  shipping 
point  in  the  redwood  country,  from  which 
carload  shipments  can  be  made  to  the 
east,  and  supplying  his  great  California 
trade  will  be  made  an  easier  matter. 

In  this  connection,  an  item  on  the 
George  H.  Lee  business  will  be  interest- 
ing. It  is  known  that  this  is  one  of  the 
big  incubator  and  poultry  appliance  con- 
cerns of  the  country ;  but  its  present  rate, 
of  growth  is  something  remarkable.  We 
are  assured  that  it  is  a  fact  that,  great  as 
their  last  year's  business  was,  they  sold 
during  the  month  of  May,  incubators  and 
brooders  of  their  1911  model,  for  1911  use, 
to  a  greater  amount  than  the  entire  vol- 
ume of  last  year's  business.  Further- 
more, the  business  in  hand,  which  will  be 
closed  before  the  first  of  August,  promises 
to  aggregate  twice  to  three  times  the  total 
business  of  last  year. 

Delivery  of  most  of  this  new  business  is 
contracted  to  be  made  before  January  1, 
1911,  none  of  it  later  than  March.  It  is 
based  upon  the  new  or  1911  model  Mandy 
Lee  incubators  and  brooders.  Some  very 
radical  improvements  are  promised.  It  is 
•promised  that  the  1911  Mandy  Lee  will 
make  something  of  a  sensation  in  the 
poultry  world.  Readers  would  do  well  to 
take  notice  and  know  the  Mandy  Lee  be- 
fore buying.  In  addition  to  improve- 
ments, two  new  large  sized  incubators 
and  a  lamp  heated  outdoor  brooder  are  to 
be  added  to  the  line.  The  company  claims 
to  see  a  flood  of  business  in  sight,  and  is 
laying  a  good  broad  foundation  to  take 
care  of  it.  Particulars  of  1911  Mandy 
Lee  doings  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  writ- 
ing to  the  Omaha  or  Los  Angeles  office. 


Reasons  for  Buying-  a  Roof  that 
Needs  No  Painting. 

In  making  a  roofing,  the  problem  of 
the  manufacturer  is  chiefly  a  matter  of 
getting  a  durable  wearing  surface.  In 
the  past  a  heavy  coat  of  paint  has  been 
depended  upon  for  additional  protection. 
If  kept  properly  renewed,  a  painted  roof- 
ing will  give  satisfaction. 

The  objection  to  this  type  of  roofing, 
however,  was  that  the  painting  consti- 
tuted a  nuisance  and  expense.  The  av- 
erage owner  was  fairly  sure  to  neglect  it, 
and  when  the  paint  wore  off — and  of 
course  no  paint  could  wear  very  long 
under  the  severe  conditions  of  roof  ser- 
vice— the  water  and  frost  began  to  do 
serious  damage. 

Amatite  is  a  mineral  surfaced  roofing 
which  needs  no  paint.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  surface  which  consists  of  small  particles 
of  mineral  properly  cemented  upon  the 
top  surface  of  the  roofing  will  not  need 
any  paint.  The  effect  of  weather  upon 
the  mineral  surface  is  reported  as  prac- 
tically negligible. 

Amatite,  it  is  claimed,  costs  no  more 
than  the  painted  roofings,  and  the  saving 
of  work  and  expense  has  made  it  exceed- 
ingly popular. 

A  sample  of  it  is  obtainable  on  request 
from  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  or 
New  Orleans. 


AUGUST 


No  matter  whether  the  trouble  lies  in  the  passages 
of  the  nose  or  in  the  bronchial  tubes— no  matter 
whether  the  trouble  be  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
or  simply  a  Cold  in  the  head— a  free  use  of  John- 
son's Anodyne  Liniment  will  give  instant  relief 
and  will  usually  cure.    Taken  internally 

JOHNSON'S 
LINIMENT 

will  cure  obstinate  coughs— will  check  the  worst 
case  of  croup — will  relieve  colic,  cholera,  diarrhoea, 
cramps,  dysentery,  or  any  bowel  complaint. 

Exl  ernal  applications  will  reduce  inflammations 
and  swellings  of  any  kind— good  for  burns,  scalds, 
wounds,  stiff  or  sore  muscles  or  pains  in  any  part 
of  the  body.    It  is  a  remedy  that  has  found 
favor  for  nearly  a  century  in  thousands  of 
homes.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

25  cents  a  bottle;  three  times  as  much  for 
50  cents,  this  size  is  more  economical. 


I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 
Boston,  Mass* 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention. 

With  the  advent  of  the  warm  weather, 
the  poultry  keeper  is  again  confronted 
with  the  usual  task  of  fighting  lice  and 
mites  that  infest  the  poultry  houses.  The 
extent  of  the  damage  and  loss  resulting 
annually  from  the  various  parasites  is 
beyond  estimation,  but  that  it  is  enor- 
mous is  granted  by  all  conversant  with 
the  subject  of  poultry  husbandry. 

The  vermin  that  prey  on  the  adult 
fowl  drain  their  strength  and  vitality, 
cause  them  to  lose  flesh,  diminish  or  even 
stop  the  egg  production,  and  render  them 
more  susceptible  to  the  various  diseases 
and  ills  to  which  poultry  is  subject. 
Chicks  hatched  by  lousy  hens  almost  im- 
mediately become  infested  with  the  lice, 
and  as  they  are  less  able  to  stand  the  siege 
or  to  rid  themselves  of  the  pests  to  some 
extent  by  vigorous  dust  baths,  etc.,  they 


soon  become  unhealthy,  their  growth  is 
stopped,  and  very  many  are  actually 
killed  by  the  lice. 

The  problem  of  ridding  hens  and  hen 
houses  of  lice  and  mites  is  a  much  dis- 
cussed subject.  Remedies  too  numerous 
to  mention  have  been  and  are  advocated ; 
some  quite  good  and  some  absolutely 
worthless.  Thorough  cleanliness  in  and 
about  the  poultry  house  is  the  first  and 
greatest  aid  towards  keeping  the  lice  in 
check,  but  it  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
effect  a  complete  riddance  from  the  pests. 
Going  over  the  roosts,  nest  boxes,  weekly 
with  kerosene,  carbolic  acid,  or  any  other 
similar  preparations,  while  of  some  value 
in  keeping  down  the  number  of  lice,  in- 
volves so  much  labor  and  needless  waste 
of  time  that  it  should  be  superceded  by  a 
more  up-to-date,  reliable  and  less  time 
consuming  method. 

One  preparation  that  will  rid  a  poultry 
house  of  all  vermin  and  keep  them  away 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  at  least,  with 


but  one  application,  is  known  commer- 
cially as  Avenarius  Carbolineum,  and  has 
been  in  the  market  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  It  is  best  known  as  a  highly  ef- 
ficient wood  preservative,  and  as  such  is 
-  extensively  employed  among  users  of  lum- 
ber, large  and  small,  but  nevertheless  cer- 
tain strong  antiseptic  properties  of  this 
material  make  it  a  most  thorough  and 
radical  exterminator  of  every  kind  of 
vermin.  The  secret  of  its  success  is 
simply  that  the  vermicidal  properties  are 
combined  with  insoluble  non-volatile  oils, 
and  thus  remain  permanently  where  ap- 
plied, whereas  other  remedies,  no  matter 
how  strong  at  first,  quickly  evaporate. 
It  is  applied  like  paint  or  whitewash,  with 
a  brush  or  sprayer,  and  remains  where 
put;  hence  its  permanent  results  are 
easily  understood.  Complete  information 
on  the  various  uses  of  Carbolineum  is 
contained  in  Bulletin  No.  33,  mailed  free 
on  request  by  the  Carbolineum  Wood 
Preserving  Co.,  188  Franklin  Street,  New- 
York,  N.  Y. 


The  electrically  welded  fence  illustrates  the  practical  economy 
of  modern  science — it  saves  weight,  saves  wire,  saves  money, 
by  eliminating  waste  wire; — and  it  adds  strength.- 

All  those  inches  of  wire  in  wraps,  ties  and  clamps  are  waste 
inches — and  they  add  up  to  rods  of  waste  wire  for  which  the  fence 
buyer  pays.  Don't  buy  any  fence  until  you  see  the  only  welded 
fence,  the  fence  without  waste  wire.  The 

"Pittsburgh  Perfect" 
Poultry  Fence 

Is  One  Solid  Piece  of  Steel  Throughout 
Wires  electrically  welded  at  every  contact  point. 

The  weld  is  even  stronger  than  the  wires.  The  "Perfect"  is  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  any  other  fence  and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  fence  made  of  the  same  gauge  ( size ) 
wires.  Chick  tight ;  bull  strong.  Every  wire  is  of  open  hearth  steel  conceded  to  be  stronger 
and  tougher  (better  in  every  way)  than  Bessemer  steel.  Galvanized  at  our  own  plant  by 
our  improved  method.    See  the  "Perfect"  before  you  buy — that's  all  we  ask.    Made  in  73 

different  styles  for  every  fence  purpose.   Your  dealer  sells  it.   Write  for  free  catalog. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.    ^===5^       PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you^-please  them-and  help  us. 


